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We are desired to publish the following ser- 
mon: It is thought that the «rgaments which 
it contains so forcibly and eloquently express- 
ed, may have a salutary tendency in check- 
ing the great propensity which exists to ex- 
tend the course of instruction in colleges so 
far beyond those studies whieh have the most 
‘powerful effect in forming the mental cha- 
racter and in disciplining the mind, which is 
the great object of education. The sermon 
is from the learned, acute, and eloquent su- 
thor of the sermons on “ German Pretestent- 
ism,” which have attracted so much notice 
in England, on the Continent, and in this 
country. 


The Tendency of prevalent Opinions 
about Knowledge considered. A Ser- 

‘ mon, preached before the University 
of Cambridge, on Commencement 
Sunday, July 2,1826. By the Rev. 
Hucu James Ross, M.A. of Trinity 
College, and Vicar of Horsham, 
Sussex. 


Eccles. iii. 11. * No man ean find out the werk 
that God maketh from the beginning to the 
end.” 


Ix estimating the actual state of re- 


_ligion, in any country or period, and 


inquiring how it was produced, it too 
often happens that attention is ad- 
dressed only to causes of direct opera- 
tion.—Direct errors in belief obtain in- 
stant notice and regard, and meet with 
instant refutation at our hands, while 
others are entirely overlooked, because 
their influence is only indirect,although, 
perhaps, far more dangerous than that 
of a single error of faith. For in this 
latter case, the principles of belief may 
be untainted though erroneously exert- 
ed, while in the other, although the 
canker is not obvious to the eye, the 
fruit may be poisoned to the core. 

An obvious instance of the justice of 
this remark presents itself, in the influ- 
ence exercised over our modes of think- 
ing on religious matters, by the preva- 
lent notions as to knowledge and intel- 
lect. The confession may, perhaps, be 
painful to him who considers religion 
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with the honour due to her, but it can-, 
not be denied, that, practically, men’s 
method of regarding religion. is too 
much influenced by their modes of 
thinking on other subjects. The case 
indeed is really this, that although man 
consists of an higher and a lower part, 
and is, in fact, the denizen of a spiritual 
and a sensual world, although, in the 
order of truth, the highér should ever 
give the law and the rule to the lower, 
and the sensual ever give place to the 
spiritual, yet the lower and the sensual 
have this great advantage, that they are 
perpetually pressed on our notice—that 
they must gain our attention—that in 
this every-day world they will be heard. 
And this advantage is abused till they 
gain the dominion, and thé higher part 
is either neglected, or if it gain regard, 
is judged by the laws, and Sbleted to 
the influence of the lower constitdépts 
of man. Thus it is that men are guided. 
too often in their religious creed by 

their habits of thinking on the daily 

occupations of their minds or bodies, 

and thus mightily important, therefore, 

does it become, that on even minor 

matters there should be a due regula- 

tion of the mind, and that no false or 

partial habits of thinking or judging on 

subjects perhaps intrinsically of little 

importance, should betray us into er- 

rors in that which is most important of 

all. 

In looking to the state of things in 
our own days, we must not indeed for- 
get that it is ever the propensity of 
man to judge with harshness of the age 
and the men among whom he lives, 
and to proclaim and lament the faults 
which his constant and heedful obser- 
vation discovers, forgetting that other 
ages too had their especial vices and 
errors, and forgetting ¢ in the excellence 
of what remains, the large overbalance 
of worthlessness which has Leen swept 
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away.’ Yet the forte. of this obvious 
truth must never be allowed to deter 
the reasonable inquirer from a steady 
examination of the leading principles 
of thought and action which, whether 
for weal or woe, direct the age in which 
it is his fortune to live. 

Now that in every age the accumu- 
lation of wealth and the increase of 
power have obtained far more than 
their due share of attention, is beyond 
question; and it is equally beyond ques- 
tion that in the present age, these ob- 
jects are pursued on a more gigantic 
scale than at any former period, and 
obtain more, far more exclusive atten- 
tion. In every former period there was 
at least some coumervailing influence 
which had powerful hold on the minds 
of mankind. But with as the spirit of 
teligious enthusiasm, except in the low- 
est and most disgusting form, the spirit 
of chivalry, the spirit of elevated phi- 
losophy which counteracts any exces- 
Sive attachment to temporal and per- 
sonal objects, by pre-occupying the in- 
tellect and the affections with perma- 
nent, universal, and eternal truths, all 
in short which tended to raise man 
from the earth, is departed to give 
piece to the spirit of accumulation. 

o this every other passion bows. 
From this every pursuit takes its tone 
and its colour, and what is most me- 
lancholy of all, it is obviously desined 
to-render even knowledge and educa- 
tion subservient to this ruling passion, 
and to estimate them only in propor- 
tion as they tend to increase man’s 
sway over the material universe, to 
render it tributary to him, and thus in- 
crease his stock of wealth and power. 
That such a state of things is eminently 
unfavourable to religion would be clear 
from mere reasonable considerations, 
and the facts of the case establish the 
point, I fear, still farther. Thus much 
at least can hardly be denied, that al- 
though there is undoubtedly a bustling 
exiernal activity prevalent in the world 
with respect to religious objects, there 
is not the same degree of spiritual and 
meditative religion which other ages 
have possessed. The contrary opinion, 
it must be remembered, can derive little 
support from any appeal to the state of 
public morals, even if that state were 
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likely to give the desired answer. For 
although vital religion is no doubt the 
best amender of men’s practice, we 
must not forget that prudential con- 
siderations are also most powerful in 
their effect on the conduct, and it may 
perhaps be true that a prudential mora- 
lity, and a sort of heartless and lifeless 
decency of conduct, necessary as they 
are to the well-being of society, and to 
the prosecution of schemes of interest, 
flourish in no small degree amongst us, 
while that religion which elevates man 
above this lower sphere of action, its 
concerns and interests, spiritualizes the 
being, and guides and animates it to 
the prospect of an higher and more 
developed state, is too much cast aside 
and forgotten. In the belief then that 
very erroneous methods of thinking 
with respect to knowledge and educa- 
tion, resulting from our devotedness to 
the accamulation of wealth, have great 
ly contributed to produce this tone of 
religious feeling amongst us, let us 
shortly examine the prevalent opinions 
on these important points, ‘especially 
as to their olyects, their value, and their 
probable progress. 

First of all then, wherever inordinate 
thirst for wealth exists, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the knowledge which 
will be the most highly prized, will be 
that which most contributes to its in- 
crease. And accordingly it is beyond 
all question, that of far, very far the 
greater portion of that knowledge, fot 
which men at present labour, the only 
object is its immediate utility, and the 
return which it will make. This is en- 
tirely a question of facts, and they are 
so positive as to admit of no contradit- 
tion. The country which once within 
a few years produced and gloried ina 
More, a Norris, a Cudworth, and a 
Stillingfleet, must blush to confess that 
she can hardly name among all her 
sons more than a single metaphysical 
or ethical student; that scholarship of 
the higher class possesses only a bare 
and a dubious existence ; that pure li- 
terature shares the same neglect ; and 
that every department of intellectual 
research which requires time, and 
thought, and patience, without offering 
a prospect of immediate advantage, is 
rejected with a veliemence of angtt: 
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and branded as visionary, On the other 
hand, the grand object of pursuit is the 
knowledge of the material universe, as 
tending most directly to add to the con- 
veniences and comforts of life, and to 
bestowsimmediate reward on those 
whose sagacity leads them to discovery 
themselves, or to profit by the disco- 
yeries of others. Here then is at once 
a striking difference between the pre- 
sent and past ages, and a difference in 
no way favourable to our own. When 
it was said indeed in former times, for 
the maxim has passed away, that know- 
ledge was to be valued for its own sake, 
little more was meant than an absolute 
denial of the belief entertained among 
ourselves, that it is to be valued only 
by its immediate utility. And that de- 
nial was founded on worthy views of 
human nature, its objects and its des- 
tiny. Coming into the world in a state 
of helpless weainess of body, and with 
a mind which, however endowed, is as 
yet undeveloped, it is the law of man’s 
being, that by a mighty process of cul- 
tivation in a world of sense, the most 
wonderful and noble powers should be 
educed, and a being of infinite worth 
and dignity, though in many respects 
frail and imperfect, called, as it were, 
into an existence which is to last for 
eyer. But it is the law of this being 
ulso, that whatsover imperfection it 
can conquer, whatsoever perfection it 
can attain, the one can be conquered, 
and the other atiained only by a slow 
and gradual process, by a develope- 
ment of the whole being, and by main- 
taining the harmony and due relation 
of the several faculties with which it is 
endowed. We may perhaps force a 
little immature produce by the strong 
excitement of immediate reward, but 
if we desire that man should attain hjs 
glory, we must remember that like the 
plant, his flowering time is only once 
in his life, when years of thought, of 
study, of careful and patient cultivation 
directed to that end alone, have ex- 
panded all his powers, and enabled 
him to send forth his blossom in per- 
fectness of beauty. Again, we may cul- 
tivate one, faculty to the exclusion of 
the rest, and we may perhaps attain 
the specific end for which the care and 
cultivatien was bestowed, but we shall 
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not have the being man in his glory, 
but a part only, and that part in an un- 
natural state. Now it needs no argu- 
ment to show that all knowledge which 
looks only to immediate utility and pre- 
sent reward, must sacrifice all to those 
objects, must cultivate the faculties only 
partially, and must lose sight entirely 
of the great end, the improvement of 
the being. 

But still further: it is a law of our 
nature, that truth on all great and im- 
portant subjects, should be attained 
only by much labour, many struggles, 
and many difficulties, and should be 
only slowly and gradually recognized. 
Snatches and fragments of truth we 
may attain rapidly, but not a fixedness 
and unity of view, such as is alone 
worthy of an intellectual being, and 
alone ean conduce either to his im- 
provement or his happiness. When 
the metaphysician tells us that we know 
only what we are, he re-echoes in fact 
the words of our Lord, that to under- 
stand his doctrine we must do his will. 
We cannot indeed comprehend any 
great truths with which we do not stand 
in constant relation, which have not 
grown with our growth, which have 
not melted into our being, and which 
do not form a part of it. Meditation 
and thought are in short absolutely and 
indispensably necessary to elevation, 
¢ to the absolute possession of the indi- 
vidual mind, and to a consistency and 
harmony of the being within itself, 
which no outward agency can reach 
to disturb or to impair.? How entirely 
opposed to such a state is that produced 
by making immediate utility our object, 
a state to which meditation must be « 
stranger, and which must be engaged 
in a constant and feverish activity of 
unmeaning exertion, and guided by 
partial and imperfect knowledge. 

Let us, my brethren, who havea real 
and unfeigned belief that we are made 
by a God, and that by him we are to 
be judged hereafter, and rewarded or 
punished, let us, I say, not hold these 
principles as mere dead letters, but act 
upon them, and give proof of our per- 
suasion that the interests and advant- 
ages of time are not to be compared 
with those of eternity. Let us show, 
that we are guided im our thoughts and 
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‘pitrsuits by a reference to that state in 
which we are to exist hereafter, that it 
iS Our earnest desire so to bestuw our 
labour, and so to use the world as to 
improve our being to the highest pitch 
for its future destiny, and that in com- 
parison of this end, we despise and con- 
temn all immediate utility and present 
reward. And let the modern philoso- 
phers too remember, that the very per- 
son to whom they look as their master, 
himself re-echoes our opinion, when he 
says, that ‘ our proper employment lies 
in those inquiries, and in that sort of 
knowledge which is most suited to our 
natural capacities, and carries in it our 
greatest interest, that is, the condition 
of our eternal state.’* It is true, in- 
deed, that in this lower world we can- 
not be wholly insensible to the rewards 
which it offers, but in the words of one 
of the wisest and best men of our own 
day, “ these must be only an auxiliatory 
motive, and never the principal or ori- 
ginating force.” They must never come 
into comparison with that great end, 
the improvement of our being. 

This it is, which is the real end and 
object of knowledge, and by this is its 
value to be ascertained, not by the false 
and debasing standard which is now 
erected, for that is the second point to 
which we are to address ourselves. It 
is, in fact, almost of necessity that a 
false view of the objects of knowledge, 
should lead to a false standard_ of its 
value. And the standard of that know- 
ledge, which has immediate utility and 
present reward for its object, will ob- 
viously be public opinion. Accordingly 
we find it unblushing!y confessed in the 
greater part of the writings of the day 
which allude to the subject, more espe- 
cially with reference to legitimate views 
of education, that some classes of know- 

‘ledge are to be renounced because they 
find no favour in the eyes of the publie, 
others to be cultivated because they en- 
joy public esteem. As if the steps which 
are to educate and form a moral and 
intellectual, a spiritual and eternal be- 
ing to his high destiny, were to be dic- 
tated by a thing of ignorance, of vulga- 
rity, of passion, and of prejudice, or 
rather, as if the mean and despicable 
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* Locke, book iv. chap. xii. sect. 11. 
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advocates of such views were unable to 
believe that man is a being of lofty des- 
tinies, unable to view any thing except 
through the medium of the market, un- 
able to believe that there is any real 
value in that for which no gold is paid, 


and no preferment nor promotion of- 


fered. 

If there be, as we contend, no legiti- 
mate object of knowledge, but the im- 
provement of our intellectual and mo- 
ral being with reference to its ultimate 
destiny—so neither is there any other 
standard of value for knowledge than 
the degree in which it promotes that 
improvement. And so the real value 
of knowledge must be determined by 
the real value of the objects to which 
it relates. That which concerns tem- 
porary convenience and luxury and 
wealth, that which relates to a perish- 
ing body and a perishing world, can 
never be put into comparison with 
what regards the higher and nobler 
part of our nature, which is to endure 
when the material universe shall have 
passed away. That is the best and 
fittest knowledge for us which most 
strengthens the intellect, most elevates 
the views, and most purifies the heart. 
And he who desires this knowledge, 
sees that there are many, very many 


things which tend to produce the effects’ 


he desires, and yet which promise nei- 
ther immediate advantage nor repu- 
tation; that there are many studies 
which tend to purify the taste, many to 
strengthen the faculties, many to teach 
the mind by experience of the past, 
many to elevate it by prospect of the 
future, which yet at present offer to 
him who pursues them only a prospect 
of solitary, unremitting, unrewarded 
labour, neglect, and scorn. And yet he 
feels that ‘ the countenance of this en- 
during knowledge continues to appear 
as bright and as beautiful in his eyes, 
—that no haze bedims it, no cloud has 
passed over,’ and hidden that light 
which is reflected on it from a future 
indeed and a distant, but an eternal, 
state of glory. On that light, his 
thoughts and his hopes are fixed, and 
he pursues his lofty object, careless 
about the clamour of daily life, the ap- 
plause or the censure of an ignorant 
world, and about the reward, whieh, 
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though it may make him greater and 
richer in time, bears no promise of fruit 
beyond it. He can lift up his views, 
he can extend them beyond the day 
and the morrow, and look forward with 
atient ahd undisturbed expectation to 
a fuller harvest of joy! And where 
can such a picture be more appropri- 
ately presented than in a place whose 
records furnish so many noble counter- 
parts? Of the many, let us take a single 
instance, and look with reverence to 
two illustrious contemporaries,* con- 
tented for the sake of true knowledge, 
to renounce the most brilliant offers of 
worldly advancement, and within the 
walls of the same fortunate college, to 
devote to a happy tranquillity, to a con- 
tented humbleness of state and fortune, 
and to the unremitting, and (in worldly 
language) the unrewarded pursuit of 
intellectual and moral elevation, the 
energies of their mighty minds, and the 
stores of their extended learning. The 
man of science may scoff at the names 
of Henry More and of Mede, and at 
their gross ignorance of all he knows; 
and doubtless they are as much below 
his contempt as they are above it. 
They could not arrange all the pro- 
ducts of the material world in their sci- 
entific order, they could not use the 
tools af the laboratory, nor the engines 
of the machinist ; but who would Jessen 
the dignity of man and of his intelleet 
by comparing thei elevated views, 
their thoughtful hearts, their exquisite 
conceptions, their gentle desires, and 
their Christian peace, with the million 
facts, the hurry, the fever, and the im- 
patience of the experimentalist and the 
discoverer ? 
It is in a deep rooted confidence and 
persuasion of the truth of these prin- 
that we would make our earnest 
for the revival, or if that word 
ot be used, for an increased at- 
jon to literature, alike as an engine 
of education, and as the pursuit of more 
advanced and mature years. Neglected 





* Joseph Mede died in his rooms at Christ’s, 
in 1638, aged 52, having lived two-thirds of his 
time in college. Henry More, born in 1614, 
entered at Christ’s in 1651, and died in 1675. 
Mede retused the provostsbip of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin,x—More, the deaneries of Christ 
church and St. Patrick’s, Dublin, two Irish, and 
w English bishoprick. 
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and despised as it is in comparison with 
its favoured competitor, how far more 
does it deserve the notice bestowed on 
her. It is not partial in its cultivation 
of the intellect, but tends at once to 
correct the taste, to strengthen the 
judgment, to instruct us in the wisdom 
of men better and wiser than ourselves, 
to exercise the reasoning faculties on 
subjects which demand and deserve 
their attention, and to show them the 
boundaries imposed on them by Pro- 
vidence. It is literature which fits and 
prepares us best of all for the examina- 
tion of those moral and intellectual 
truths, which are not only the worthiest 
exercise of our reason, but most con- 
cern our future destiny ; and it is lite- 
rature alone assuredly, which leads the 
young divine into the schools of theo- 
logy, qualified to benefit either himself 
or others. 

Of the rival pursuit, without at all 
presuming to disparage it when con- 
fined to its due sphere, we may yet ask, 
not harshly, nor confidently, but doubt- 
ingly, what beneficial effects it pro- 
duces on the mind, which of the facul- 
ties except the memory is strengthened 
by the accumulation or even by the ar- 
rangement of facts,and whether it tends 
in any degree to render the mind more 
susceptible of elevated knowledge, or 
more capable of discerning between 
truth and falsehood. Without wishing 
to assert what Malebranche has how- 
ever asserted, that those branches of 
knowledge which depend especially on 
the memory, are liable to render their 
possessors arrogant, because they are 
most producible on every occasion to 
the public eye, without wishing to as- 
sert what a far greater than Male- 
branche, the ever memorable Bishop 
Butler, has asserted with him, that 
however highly these things are to be 
valued as objects of curiosity, they still 
are objects of curiosity, and of a pass- 
ing interest only to a moral being, we 
may yet venture to ask whether the 
habits superinduced by this study, by 
the anxious search after novelty, by 
the feverish restlessness of discovery, 
by the constant rejection of present 
belief in favour of new views, and 
above all by the entire externality of 
the study, are desirable. We may ask 
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whether they are likely to lead to the 
patient meditation, and the calm un- 
disturbed thought which alone can do 
justice to the faculties bestowed on man, 
and alone can lead to truth, and to that 
patient acquiescence in imperfect know- 
ledge, which in a state of faith and of 
trial, must be required of an imperfect 
being,—or whether on the contrary, 
when so exclusively cultivated, they 
are not far more likely to lead their 
possessor, like the imprisoned bird, to 
beat with fretful impatience against 
barriers which he can neither pene- 
trate nor surmount ! 

I cannot quit this part of my subject 
without uttering a final protest on mo- 
ral grounds against making present re- 
ward the object, and public opinion the 
arbiter of the value of knowledge. For 
such opinions can only tend to degrade 
and debase mankind, to reduce them 
on all occasions to mere calculators of 
profit and loss, and under the influence 
of such mean and selfish principles to 
make them blind and insensible to the 
dictates of immutable principle and 
eternal truth. 

But last of all there is a strange er- 
ror made in the expectations formed as 
to the progress of knowledge and of in- 
tellect. It would seem that they who 
have observed what great effects are un- 
doubted!y produced by adopting prac- 
tical measures in worldly affairs, and 
directing themselves to present utility, 
have by some singular process induced 
themselves to entertain the same opi- 
nions as to the nature and prospects of 
the human intellect. Though not pro- 
fessing in words any belief in its per- 
fectibility, they obviously recognize the 
doctrine in practice, and express the 
wildest opinions on the subject. They 
clearly think that if the labour of 
thought can be abridged, the intellect 
will make a proportionate progress, 
and whoever has attended to the lan- 
guage of a few of the leading publica- 
tions which seek to direct the public 
taste and form the public views of edu- 
cation, is aware that they unquestion- 
ably speak of intellect, its improve- 
ments, and its progress, in the same 
language which they apply to any other 
commodity within the sphere of politi- 
eal economy. The demand for any 
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species of knowledge, and any degree 
of imprevement of mind will create g 
supply, and a human being of speci 
qualifications and requisites can be built 
up like a house when there is any rea. 
son to suppose that a price ean be ob. 
tained for it—On these principles— 
the ntiserable supposition, namely, of 
sufficient inducements, and the pro 
bable increase of facilities—they build 
their hopes of the progress of the hy 
man intellect, and gravely assert that 
men, under every imaginable disad- 
vantage of want of education and of 
leisure, may, through certain short 
roads and improved methods of train- 
ing, become capable of comprehending 
the essays of the philosopher, and they 
set no bounds to the progress of the 
mind under more favourable circum. 
stances. 

And these are not the dreams gf 
hearts just opening to hope, ¢ flushed 
with the consciousness of strength, and 
exulting in destined achievements,— 
this is not that almost involuntary hope 
and desire and longing of neble hearts, 
not that ever-springing and heart-cheer- 
ing faith in a tendency to improvement 
in the species, arising from a desire for 
that improvement, and an ardent love 
of the species itself. ‘There is no man 
who has taught himself the fallacy of 
those hopes, who does not sigh as he 
resigns them himself, and as he incul- 
cates their resignation on others, even 
though he perceives that ‘ it is not pe- 
cessary in order to satisfy the calmer 
desires of nature, or to reconcile us to 
the economy of Providence, that there 
should be always a continuous advance 
of what is of highest worth.’ But there 
is no regret experienced in checking 
the rash hopes of mean but presump- 
tuous minds, building on false 
tions a superstructure which 
destined for a shart continuan 
can be no regret in endeavo 40 
check hopes which call man off from 
the pursuit of eternal and permanent 
truth, to a transitory existence, and di- 
vert his thoughts from the calm and 
constant remembrance of his future and 
higher destiny. And assuredly those 
hopes are checked alike when they are 
examined by the ken of real reason, 
and by experience. First of all we see 
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that from the nature and laws of the 
jntellect, and from the short continu- 
ance of human life, such hopes are al- 
most nécessarily fallacious. When we 
onte admit indeed the existence of a 
God, atid the continuance of the soul’s 
existence to eternity, these two consi- 
derations at once impress a character 
of comparative insignificance on all 
that does not concern these great mat- 
ters, and on all that can be done in the 
way of ‘ result attained’ in this world. 
Ideny not, God forbid I should deny, 
the might, the glory, the magnificence 
of this earthly frame; I reverence in 
prostrate humility, and I delight to con- 
template, as far as I am able, the won- 
derful wisdom which created, which re- 
gulates, and which preserves it; but 
still [ feel that these are but parts, the 
least parts of his ways,—and so that 
the highest improvement of which our 
nature is susceptible is not to be sought 
from them,—that the thunder of his 
power is not here,—that there is some- 
thing within us which pants for, and 
which speaks to us of a closer tie, a 
more intimate communion, a more 
amazing knowledge than this earthly 
state will afford. I can discern in the 
moral government of the world, enough 
to convince me of the goodness and jus- 
tice of the world’s great Governor,— 
but I know that there are mysteries in 
it, to the solution of which that humah 
wisdom which is familiar with all the 
remotest problems of science has made 
no approach. In this acknowledged 
feebleness and failure I am compelled 
to recognize the tokens of imperfection, 
and to look for the aftertime, when to 
the wisdom that was earthly, and is 
tnade heavenly, these higher and deep- 
er problems shall be solved—a prospect 
which seems implied in the immortality 
of man, under the power of a wise, a 


‘just, and an holy God. ‘Again, I ex- 


amine the highest knowledge that ever 
revealed itself to the aspiring and ele- 
vated minds of the greatest and truest 
philosophers, and I see that in all that 
concerns the enduring interest, the na- 
tare, the endowments, and the powers 
of the species, it was mere dust in the 
balarice. Yet this insignificance of their 
real knowledge, might not perhaps be 
owing to any want of inherent power, 
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but to the limitations which nature has 
herself placed to its acquisition, the 
shortness, namely, of life here, and that 
extreme slowness with which the mind 
acquires familiarity with important 
truths. The so-called philosopher of 
a sister country may indeed speak of 
an unbounded prospect of intellectual 
improvement to future ages, from the 
provisions which, as he judges, are 
made by nature to facilitate and abridge 
the process of study, by improvement 
in language, and by the more compre- 
hensive classification of facts, which 
present in one age, in an elementary 
form, the subjects of remote and ab- 
struse speculations in precedinaas 
But if he really sought to transfer what 
is true of physical science to al 
truth, if he really believed that our su- 
perior facilities for becoming acquaint- 
ed with the objects of sense, add in the 
remotest degree to our faculties for 
comprehending spiritual and intellec- 
tual matters, if in fine, he believed that 
any discoveries, any royal road can su- 
persede that process which nature has 
marked out, of laborious, slow, and dif- 
ficult reception, and of entire and per- 
fect examination, he would have esta- 
blished little more than one point, the 
value, namely, of his own speculationg 
on the human mind, and the character 
of his own philosophical researches. 
He does not however venture to ap- 
peal in confirmation of his assertion to 
any other quarter than that of mathe- 
matical seience, no inference from 
which on such a subject can be fairly 
extended beyond the sphere of the sci- 
ence itself 

If reason then furnishes us wjth no 
well founded expectation of any re- 
markable progress of the species, but 
rather suggests many reasons in oppo- 
sition to the hope, it remains only to 
inquire whether experience confirms 
or contfadicts the verdict of reasons 
May we not venture to inquire whe- 
ther a comparison of past ages with 
the present leaves us any especial 
grounds of boasting on this point? 
Amidst all the acquisitions of art, and 
increased knowledge of objects of sense, 
amidst the unceasing variation or pro- 
gress of the modes of exertion of the 
human mind, all which is readily al- 
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lowed, who shall say that loftier know- 
ledge has increased, who shall assert 
that either in individuals or in nations 
‘there is enshrined more of the divinity 
of intellect in our days than in preced- 
ing ones.’ Let us not impose on our- 
selves because we see a scanty mea- 
sure of information, applicable only te 
the purposes of daily life, or conversant 
with the material universe, more gene- 
rally diffused, let us not mock ourselves 
and reason by a miserable jargon, and 
by calling ourselves an enlightened age, 
and an enlightened people, but let us 
ask ourselves the plain question, whe- 
ther there is greater attention paid now 
to thé subjects which most thoroughly 
the mind, whether there is a 
greater degree of real thought and man- 
ly energy exercised, than in the age and 
country of a Plato or a Bacon, or whe- 
ther the simple difference is not this, 
that a stock not larger is spread over a 
wider surface. The sciolist who could 
correct numberless errors of these il- 
lustrious men, must remember that this 
superiority has not even a tendency to 
diminish the infinite difference between 
their minds and his, and that it is not 
the accurate knowledge of facts, it is 
not knowledge itself, but the process 
by which it is attained, the discipline, 
the exercise, the perseverance, the de- 
velopement of the various faculties, 
which elevate the mind of man. 

The only mark of progress in the 
species discoverable, is to be found in 
God’s dealings with mankind, for there 
is reason to believe that he sought to 
prepare them gradually, through suc- 
cessive ages, for the coming of the Sa- 
viour, that he now governs them by a 
spiritual rule, and not, as in former 
ages, by a carnal and temporal one; 
but this, be it remembered, is a gift 
bestowed, is wholly unconneeted with 
man’s own efforts, and holds out no 
prospect and no promise to them. 

If then neither reason indulges us 
with the hope of any remarkable pro- 
gress, and experience teaches us the 
same truth, surely the resulting lesson 
derived from these considerations must 
be, that not any result attainable by 
intellectual efforts, but the discipline 
derived from them, is that which de- 
mands our attention, and that our ef- 
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forts are not to be directed to any prow 
gress of the species here, but to the 
formation and discipline of individual 
minds with reference to their future de« 
velopement and destiny,—a result in- 
deed of unspeakable importance in di- 
recting our views of education, a result 
which inevitably leads us to a compa 
rative indifference as to the knowledge 
now so much in vogue, when measured 
with those studies which elevate, invi- 
gorate and purify the faculties them 
selves, 

Nor let it be said that we desire to 
check the kindling hopes and the as 
piring desires of the human mind, and 
chill its fond and fervent efforts for ime 
provement. On the contrary, we de 
sire only to show how its perfection is 
to be promoted, and to turn its atten 
tion from fanciful and fallacious hopes, 
to hopes which are as certain as God’s 
promises are trre. We desire only to 
show that knowledge cannot be poured 
into the mind like a fluid mechanically 
transfused from one vessel to another, 
and that we can make no progress to 
loftier knowledge except by a propor- 
tionate elevation of the being, and a 
general developement of the faculties 
which a good and gracious Providence 
has bestowed. In pursuance of this 
belief we seek to show that this earthly 
scene is only the scene for their deve 
lopement and exercise, and that its 
obvious and numberless imperfections 
necessarily prevent it from completing 
the object for which the developement 
is desired. And so we seek to check 
man’s admiration uf the meagre and 
unsatisfying knowledge he can gain 
below, and to prevent all the debasing 
and mischievous effects which an over- 
value for it must inevitably produce— 
to direct him to aim at a general deve- 
lopement of all his faculties with refer- 
ence to their great end, and so to point 
his earnest expectation to another, a 
better, and a higher state of existence, 
where darkness shall be changed into 
light, and our glimmerings of truth for 
certainty—where knowledge shall be 
universal and not partial, where all the 
secrets of nature and of providence 
shall be laid open to the improved and 
elevated intellect. It is there that the 
philosophical believer and the pious 
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but humble Christian will meet, for 
the one does not look with more ear- 
nest love to God as the author of good- 
ness, than the other reveres him as the 
fountain, the source, and the one great, 
only, object of knowledge, in whom all 
things live and move and are, in whom 
center all the mysteries of the universe, 
and who alone is light and truth. To 
know him is to have the only know- 
ledge— that knowledge to which man 
in his highest spirit of contemplation 
‘most fondly aspires; and he hath pro- 
mised that to them who seek him aright 
there shall arise a dayspring of light 
and of knowledge, and that they shall 
know him, here indeed imperfectly, but 
when this universe shall have crumbled 
into dust, and all the knowledge of it 
shall be passed away and forgotten, he 
shall shine forth to his own people in 
his own glory, and they shall see him 
as he is. 
=a 


For the Christian Journal. 
Milton’s Errours. 


Messrs. Enrrors, 

I have read the review which you 
have published of Milton’s work lately 
discovered and printed; and I cannot 
withhold the exclamation, “ How are 
the mighty fallen!” Once, I knew 
Milton only, or chiefly, as a great poet, 
the greatest master of his art, and all 
his mastership and all his art devoted 
to the cause of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion: at least, I saw nothing in any 
of his performances to lead me to ques- 
tion his soundness in the faith. But 
now, what shall I say? I thought that 
his majestic poems were intended in 
honour of the Son, of the Son of God, 
who “ was with God,” and who “ was 
God :” alas, he meant no such thing, 
or else he “ drew back” most fearfully ; 
he has “ denied the Son,” in every sense 
in which he is worth calling by that 
title; and my Bible tells me that “ who- 
soever denieth the Son, the same hath 
not the Father,” (1 John ii. 23). The 
apostle’s meaning, in this passage, is, 
I think, that God will take none of the 
honour offered him by men, unless they 
offer it in connexion with their unqua- 
lified belief in the divine Mediator, his 
divine Son. Milton’s great poems then, 
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if interpreted by this his newly-disco- 
vered key, are not truly Christian 
poems ; they only celebrate the warfare 
of the creature Messiah with the crea- 
ture Satan. I am sorry for it. I would 
willingly forget both Milton and hie 
key (this his heretical work), and read 
Paradise Lost as a truly gospel pro-~ 
duction, modified only by the needful 
machinery.— And as such I will read 
them. I will forget that its author left 
a work containing a theory altogether 
different, to be disinterred just before 
it was about to cramble into dust. I 
will believe (may the allusion be par-' 
doned ?) that, like those who were re- 
vived from the bier or the t 

to die again in a few years, 

of Milton’s will soon die as effée 

as if it had never been printed; while 
his mighty verse shall continue its ca- 
reer of immortality, posterity refusing 
to know him as a heretic, but only as 
a poet. 

Were I an Arian, I should never 
boast of having Milton in my ranks; 
for his morals are, in too many parti- 
culars, as pernicious as his doctrine. 
The same mind which saw Arianism 
to be right, saw polygamy and unli- 
censed divorce to be right. The same 
mind which interpreted Scripture in_ 
favour of the one, interpreted Scrip- 
ture in favour of the other also. Will 
any deny that his mind was unworthy 
of reverence, was utterly warped and 
mistaken, in its view of the moral duty 
of matrimonial chastity? If this be un- 
questionable, then, how can his mind, 
though it was that of Milton, be plead- 
ed, either directly or indirectly, as au- 
thority, or any thing like authority, for 
any doctrinal opinions whatever? His 
understanding was evidently in a very 
unhealthy state. 

In fact, I know not that Milton ever 
exhibited great mental powers in the 
department of the understanding or 

judgment: his only claim to pre-emi- 
nence is in the department of the ima- 
gination.—In the discussions and ex- 
positions of casuistry and morals ig 
which he was sound, there were writers 
enough in his age for him to copy. It 
is only as a poet that he copied n 

and will probably never be copied, to 
any purpose. 

14 
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I do not like his too liberal distinc. 
tion between truth and falsehood. He 
says that “ there are certain individu- 
als whom we are justified in deceiv- 
jog,” such as a * madman, a sick per> 
son, one intoxicated, an enemy, one 
svho bas an intention of deceiving us, 
and a robber :? why did he not add a 
child, refusing what is for its benefit ? 
At is true, the temptation to deceive is, 
in all these cases, very strong; but a 
strong temptation will never make evil 
to be good. Deception is in any and 
every case a sin; but it is not an equal 
sin in all cases; and in some few cases 
it-is.a sin which, we trust, God will not 
me to mark. If I should tell a 
obber threatening my life, I 
ald feel compunetion for it, 
ction enough to be sincere re- 
pentance. And if I should equivocate 
with a sick person, ora sick child, I 
hope I should feel a twofold compunc- 
tion, for the twofold mischief, of violat- 
ing truth, and of setting an example to 
others to the like. Nothing can be 
truth but the truth itself; God has 
given us no license to call any thing 
less than.the truth by that name. And, 
whatever be the difficulty or the temp- 
tation, we are not “ justified” in doing 
evil that good may come. 

With all his faults, I will not regard 
Milton as an enemy: men who devote 
themselves to authorship may write 
many things which the better judgment 
of their friends, or of their own deeper 
reflection, would consign to oblivion. 
And one of these may be the reason 
why Milton’s heretical and immoral 
production was not printed in his own 
day. If found in one of the public offi- 
ces in Westminster, as is stated, it 
must have been deposited there while 
he held a station under Cromwell; and 
at that period it would have been easy 
for him to have published it, had he 
been decided in the wish to do so. He 
did not publish it. Whether this arose 
from his having any doubts of its cor- 
rectness, or from the interference of 
judicious friends, it is in vain to con- 
jecture. Certainly there could have 
been no pecuniary difficulty to hinder 
tg printing of two volumes, written by 
one of no less reputation than Crom- 
well’s Latin secretary of state, the au- 
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thour of several of the most popular 
political pamphlets of the day.—I will 
hope therefore that Milton’s judgment 
was not without its scruples concern 
ing this production of his ; or, at least, 
that he deferred his own judgment to 
that of his friends among the Puritans 
or Independants. And I certainly am 
of the opinion, that the present king of 
England was more governed by a pa 
triotic enthusiasm for the memory of 
his countryman, than by sound discre 
tion, in causing to be printed a book 
which the authour left among forgotten 
papers, and which, in so many respects, 
contravenes the doctrine and the mo 
rals of the church of which he is the 
earthly head. I will regard the work 
as one printed through royal caprice; 
not as having the sanction of Milton’s 
final judgment and approbation, though 
it appears under his mighty name. 
When I first took up my pen, I could 
not but exclaim of this great poet, “ How 
are the mighty fallen !” Farther reflec. 
tion on the bringing of these volumes to 
light disposes me to say, “ An enem 
hath done this.” VERITA 


P. S. Would the Quarterly Theolo- 
gical Review have treated this produc. 
tion with so much lenity, if it had not 
been given to the public through royal 
influence ? 


For the Christian Journal. 


Early Documents relating to the Re- 
formation in Englund. 


Year before last there were reprint- 
ed in England several documents of 
note which were prepared in the time 
of Cranmer and his contemporary Eng- 
lish reformers. In one publication, edit- 
ed by Dr. Lloyd, regius professor of di- 
vinity at Oxford, are contained ——“ For- 
mularies of Fuith put forth by autho- 
rity during the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
viz. Articles about Religion, 1536. 
The Institution of a Christian Maa, 
1537. A necessary Doctrine and Eru- 
dition for any Christian Man, 1543.” 
In another publication, edited by Mr. 
Walter, of Cambridge, is reprinted— 
“ The Primer. A Book of Common 
Prayer, needful to be used by all Chris- 
tians, which Book was authorized ans 
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set forth by order of King Edward V1., 
to be taught, learned, read, and used, 
of all his subjects.” 

Those who are acquainted with the 
history of the English reformation, and 
particularly with the controversial ap- 

als often made to it, are no strangers 
to the titles of several of these books ; 
but, from their extreme rarity, few pro- 
bably have hitherto seen the works 
themselves. We are not aware that 
any copies of these reprints of them 
have yet been :mported. Our readers 
therefore will doubtless be gratified with 
the following notices of the two publi- 
cations, extracted from an English Re- 
view. 

Concerning the volume that contains 
the “ Articles,” the “ Institution,” and 
the “ Erudition,” we quote the folow- 
ing remarks :-— 

“ This volume deserves to be re- 
ceived by the public as a very valuable 
monument of ecclesiastical history. Its 
use and application may, however, be 
various, according to the hands inte 
which it may chance to fall; for we 
are sorry to observe, that the history 
of the reformation of religion in this 
country does not appear to be reduced, 
even yet, to any standard of certainty. 
What the early reformers really meant 
or did not mean,—what they did or did 
not maintain,—remains, to this mo- 
ment, matter of dispute with some; 
and, as in all partial references to an- 
cient writings in support of particular 
opinions, the art of selection seems to 
be so well understood, as to lead to 
very different ostensible results. The 
truly unbiassed and impartial reader, 
critic, or historian, can have no secu- 
rity but in the power afforded him of 
consulting for himself the original re- 
cords in their utmost fulness and inte- 
grity. Though it may not be univer- 
sally known, yet it must, we think, be 

very generally so, that, as the Bible is 
to ail who call themselves by the name 
of Christ, the authority to which they 
very confidently appeal,—let their sen- 
timents and opinions on religious topics 
be ever so discordant,—so the articles, 
homilies, and ancient formularies of 
our own church are continually cited 
by persons at variance on points of the 
first importance, as bearing testimony 
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on the part of our early reformers to 
their respective but different opinions. 
How then is the public at large to de- 
cide upon such differences? Garbled 
extracts are, on both sides, disputed; 
and the works cited, perhaps, so far 
from being in every body’s hands, or 
easily to be seen, may be particularly 
secluded from the public on account of 
their rarity; or, what is even worse, 
may be extant, by means of the press, 
under different forms, being either im- 
perfect copies of the originals, or im- 
perfect copies of copies, tending only 
to breed confusion, and multiply dis- 
putes.” 

“ It is a reprint of ancient 
ries, the originals of which 
easy access, and which have 
riously printed, and not righth 
stood by historians of no small name, 
It is a reprint of ancient formularies, 
which, while certain writers have been 
anxious to refer to them for principles 
of early Protestantism, others have de- 
nounced as plainly and decidedly Pa- 
pistical. The truth, upon perusal of 
the whole, will, we shall not hesitate 
to say, be found between. They are 
partly Papistical and partly Protest- 
ant; but, at all events, as the learned 
editor rightly observes in his preface, 
of no absolute authority either way, as 
being, at the best, documents of an an- 
terior date, to the full and formal re- 
nunciation of Popery in these realms, 
—anterior, that is, to the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., being compiled under his 
predecessor, who, it is well known, 
continued to hold most of the doctrines 
and tenets of the Church of Rome, while 
he politically opposed the encroach- 
ments and usurpations of the Pope. 

“It is very extraordinary that people 
should, to this day, seem to think that 
so great a revolution, as the reforma- 
tion of religion in all parts of Europe 
really was, could have been brought 
about otherwise than gradually. All 
the reformers of note had long lived in 
communion with the Church of Rome, 
and in subjection to the priesthood ; 
and it was vain to expect that, on a 
sudden, they should be able to see or 
detect all the abuses and errors to which 
they had previously given their counte- 
nance; or so nicely guard their pro- 
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ceedings as, in no instance, to do either 
too much or too little.” 

“‘ If the formularies are decidedly 
Papistical, they ought to have little or 
no weight, as authorities with Protest- 
ants ; but if there be, even in the most 
Suspicious parts, a great deal of pure 
Protestantism, mixed up with what re- 
mains of Popery or Romanism, the 
true Protestant must stand justified in 
referring to them as excellent authori- 
ties, so far as they go. And if Cran- 
mer had but a hand in them, it is fair 
to go back to them as documents’ of 
authority, regarding the progress of 
opinion in his days; and, from their 
verysimperfection, capable of bearing 

against the parties mast di- 

posed to him, either as con- 
n with the Church of Rome, or 
that of Geneva. Our meaning is, that 
though they might have been more 
perfect, and freer from unsound doc- 
trines; yet where they show, being 
imperfect, a manifest tendency to avoid 
the extremes, either of Romanism or 
Calvinism, they evince the struggles of 
the great reformer’s mind to approach 
perfection as nearly as he could do so; 
and where he could not prevail to get 
rid of a false doctrine altogether, the 
endeavours he made so to shake the 
principle of such doctrine, as to pro- 
cure it to be, in due time, entirely dis- 
missed. 

“It would be absurd for us to do 
more than merely hint at the contro- 
versies still afloat upon certain points, 
in which the early reformers are brought 
forward as witnesses on one side or the 
other, but without sufficient agreement 
as to the tendency of their own avowed 
sentiments; and it may certainly so 
happen, in referring back to their writ- 
ings, that they may seem to have con- 
tradicted themselves. Cranmer, in- 
deed, is known to have done so upon 
the point of transubstantiation; Ridley, 
in the very last year of Henry’s reign, 
having, by argument, brought him over 
to his opinion. But are no allowances 
to be made for such a change of senti- 
ments in a reformer, noted for his cau- 
tion and prudence, and who had more, 
perhaps, to apprehend from precipita- 
tion, than from what others would ac- 
count negligence or dulness. In mat- 
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ters of opinion, prejudices must have 
considerable force, and cannot be ex- 
pected to give way till the truth be 
rendered manifest on the one side or 
the other: for prejudices, or rather, 
perhaps, prepossessions, are not neces 
sarily false: they may be true, after 
all; but time must be allowed for in- 
vestigation. Cranmer acknowledged 
the force of prejudices explicitly and 
honestly ; and that, in fact, to use his 
own words, ‘ he had been, in many 
years past, in divers errors.’ The opi- 
nions of the early reformers, at differ. 
ent periods, should always, therefore, 
be received cum grano salis: no man 
was more indulgent to the prejudices 
of others than Cranmer. 

“ These formularies, therefore, we 
conceive to be of great importance, not 
as documents of pure Protestantism— 
far from it; but as documents contain- 
ing a great deal of Pretestantism, espe- 
cially for those times, and justly to be 
referred to, as far as their evidence 
goes. The public may be thankful to 
the regius professor of divinity, for the 
care he has taken to reseue these an- 
cient documents from all chance, in 
future, of misrepresentation ; for it is 
very doubtful how far they were known, 
or righily understood, by some of our 
most celebrated ecclesiastical histori- 
ans, as Burnet and Collier for instance; 
but the former particularly, who not 
only seems to have confounded one 
with another, but to have assigned 
wrong dates to them, and indeed to 
have fallen (confessedly ‘ through 
haste ;’ a bad excuse) into many mis- 
takes concerning them. Here they are 
in full; more correct than they are to 
be found in other copies still extant; 
with the addition of one copy of the 
Articles, in particular, discovered by 
the professor, in Bishop Tanner’s va- 
luable collection in the Bodleian library. 
This has been added that the public 
may be apprised of its existence, and 
of the various readings it contains, as 
compared with the Cotton MS.; which 
latter seems, by some writers, to have 
been too hastily taken for the original, 
as delivered to the world; though it 
bore a different title from Bishop lan- 
ner’s copy, printed by Berthelet in 
1536, which Dr. Lioyd conceives jo 
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be, indisputably, the most authentic. 
The difference between the two titles 
is this. In the Cotton MS. they are 
get forth as ‘ Articles about Religion, 
set out by the Convocation, and pub- 
lished by the King’s authority? In 
the edition discovered by Dr. Lloyd, 
in Bishop Tanner’s collection, they 
are entitled, ‘ Articles devised by the 
Kinge’s Highnes Majestie, to stablyshe 
Christen Quietness and Unitie amonge 
us, and to avoyde Contentious opin- 
ons; which Articles be also approved 
by the Consent and Determination of 
the holi Clergie of this realme? The 
latter is supposed to have been correct- 
ed by the king’s own hand,””* 





* Note for the Christian Journal. 

Many divines of the Church of England, emi- 
nent among whom was Dr. Paley, have regard- 
ed the XXXIX Articles as “ Peace Articles.” 
From this opinion the present writer has ever 
dissented ; himself believing them thoroughly, 
in their obvious and plain sense ; and not doubt- 
ing that they were intended to establish, as the 
authorized faith of our church, all the doctrines 
contained in their obvious and plain interpreta- 
tion. It must be confessed, however, that the 
above title of the Articles, as quoted from Bi- 
shop Tanuer’s collection, is an argument that 
their original purpose was at least as much for 
producing peace, as for enjoining doctrines in 
an absolutely definite form. They are there 
denominated “ Articles—to stablish Christian 
Quietness, and to avoid Contentious opini- 
ons ;” quietness and the avoiding of contention 
appears to have been one great object in giving 
authority to that early creed of the English 
Church. And so far us the original intention 
of such an instrument may be brought into any 
future argument concerning that mstrument, 
or concerning those substituted for it, this tile 
of the first Articles confirms the opinion of Dr. 
Paley. 

Bat, in the title since given to the English 
Articles, and prefixed to them at this day, they 
are declared to be “for the avoiding of the di- 
versities of opinions, and for the stablishing 
of consent touching true religion.” This lan- 
guage can scarcely be reconciled with the no- 
tion that they*sre only peace-urticles ; for, in- 
stead of professing, as before, to “stablish quiet- 
ness,” they now cluim to “ stablish consent.” 
Besides, every English clergyman, in subserib- 
ing them, “ acknowledges all and every article 
to be agreeable to the word of God ;” and that, 
under a royal declaration, that ‘* no man should 
put his own sense or comment to be the mean- 
ing of the article, but should take it in the lite- 
fal and grammatical sense.”—With this new 
title to the Articles-—with such an acknowledg- 
ment in subscribing them—and with the fur- 
ther explicit language of this royal declaration, 
it would seem very unfair to build an argument 
that their chief object was to preserve peace, 
on the clause of the title they bore under 
Henry VIIL, “to stablish Christian quietness,” 
oo Ae is no question for us; it belongs 


faly to the Engligh clergy. 
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Of the “ Primer,” a somewhat later 
work, and in every respect, it would 
appear, worthy of unqualified appro- 
bation, as being purely Protestant, truly 
pious, and eminently practical, the fol- 
lowing extract from the above Review 
will afford very satisfactory informa- 
tion. May we not hope that an Ameri- 
can edition of this work will be printed? 

“ This extellent little book, which 
Mr. Walter has taken the pains to re- 
store, though as nearly as pussible three 
hundred years old, has a perfect right 
to be esteemed as modern, as it was at 
the first moment of its composition ; 
for it is no less than a most legitimate 


appendix to our Books of 

Prayer, adapted indeed to vidliees, 
but of the same weight and authe 

in its origin; being compiled and put 
together by those most respected and 
venerable founders of our English Pro- 
testant Church, Cranmer, Ridley, La- 
timer, &c., and set forth, as the title- 


page informs us, by order of King Ed- 
ward VI. ‘ 


‘‘ Mr. Walter, in his preface, has 
given us a history of the Primer, which 
might well make those amongst us 
ashamed, who actually never heard of 
it before; for though it has long fallen 


Uhe tide of the Articles, as established b 
the Imerican Episcopal Church, contains nei- 
ther of the above clauses; as may be seen by 
a reference to the Prayer Book. They must 
therefore be received and interpreted on prin- 
ciples consonunt with the natural use and pur- 
pose of any such creed. hat natural use and 
purpose is—to define, to the extent deemed 
requisite, the doctrines avowed by our church 
—and if so, then the definition must be received 
in the obvious and plain sense of the words in 
which it is couched. Whatever is explicitly 
declared in that formula, no Episcopal clergy- 
man can, with candour, contradict ; and hence, 
Unitarianism (to name no other errour) is 
strictly and totally prohibited them. What is 
not so absolutely defined, is open to just so 
much latitude of opinion as the languege of the 
Articles will justly allow, and no more. In so 
far as they contain sp obvious and plain sense, 
they bind us; in so far »s they do not, it may 
be presutaed that some latitude of opinion was 
intentionally allowed. And within these limits 
[but not with any greater license] we, of the 

merican Episcopal Church, may appeal to 
the original purpose of the Articles in our 
mother church—that they were to “ stablish 
Christian quietness.” No one can require us 
to define onto believe more of any controvert- 
ed doctrine than our church has defined or as- 
serted : and if our opinions and our teachings 
go to this extent, no one has a right to invade 

our Christian quietness,” 
CLERICUS. 
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into disuse, it was never intended that 
it should do so, being quite as much 
a book of prayer appropriated to the 
church, as the public liturgy itself. 

“« We are confident that many very 
good and pious members of the Church 
of England are quite unaware that 
such a manual exists, or ever did exist; 
much more that it was actually com- 
piled by the very divines to whom we 
owe our Book of Common Prayer; 
that it was intended to take the place 
of a Roman Catholic manual of the 
same name and description; and that 
_ in the early days of the reformation, 
the use of it was positively enjoined 
by a authority. The learned edi- 
tor has very well accounted for the sub- 
sequent neglect of it, during the distur- 
bances and religious disputes of the se- 
venteenth century ; but since it is now 
once more brought to light, we see not 
why it should not be as generally put 
into the hands of the members of the 
church as our more public formularies, 
or even the Bible itself. 

“ We wish our limits would allow of 
our copying the table of contents, that 
every pious and well disposed Christian 
might see what ample provision is here- 
in made, by those very divines to whom 
we owe our admirable liturgy, for the 
private devotions of * all sorts and 
conditions of men,’ and upon various 
occasions. It contains prayers for the 
rich and the poor ; the prosperous and 
the afflicted ; the high and the low; the 
old and the young: for masters and 
servants; landlords and tenants; pa- 
rents and children; husbands and wives; 
for all professions and callings, from the 
king on the throne to the labourer in 
the field; prayers for all the graces and 
blessings of the Gospel; for heavenly 
aid ; for bodily health ; for comfort and 
support in sickness and disease; and 
for strength and assurance at the awful 
hour of death. 

“< The prayers are, like those in our 
liturgy, short but full ; free from all the 
extravagancies of enthusiasm, and all 
the follies of superstition. The whole 
book indeed, small as it is, answers 
admirably to the description given of 
it by Mr. Walter in his preface; and 
may justly be received by the public 
as § a most valuable collection of pray- 


ers suited to individual cases and wants, 
which our reformers could not properly 
incorporate into the public liturgy, 
as not applicable, that is, to any large, 
mixed, and promiscuous congregation, 
In conclusion we must observe, that the 
Primer does not consist merely of de 
tached prayers; it contains admirable 
directions how to pray, and what is still 
more, how to render ourselves fit to 
pray, with forms of prayer for particw 
lar occasions, and suitable selections of 
psalms and lessons. As some speci- 
men of the contents may be expected, 
we shall subjoin the following judicious 
directions which occur (page 5) undet 
the title ‘ Before thou pray.’ 


‘First; Examine thine own conscience, 
with what kind of temptation or sin thou 
art most encumbered withal; and pray 
earnestly to God for remedies thereto, 
Asking of him all things needful both for 
soul and body; privately for thine owa 
self and thy family, and generally for all 
the Christian congregation. If any of you 
lack wisdom (that is, any gift of grace) 
Jet him ask of God which giveth to all men 
indifferently, and casteth no man in the 
teeth, and it shall be given him. 

* Secondly ; Upon consideration of thine 
own lack, and the common lack of the con- 
gregation, remember that God command. 
eth thee by prayer to call upon him for 
remedy, aid, and help, saying : Ask, seek, 
knock; watch and pray; call upon me 
(saith God) in the day of tribulation. 

* Thirdly; Consider that God doth not 
only command thee to pray, but also pro- 
miseth graciously to hear and grant all 
thine honest, lawful, and godly requests 
and petitions; saying, Ask, and ye shall 
have; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you; Every one that asketh, hath, &c. 


Call upon me (saith God) in the day of * 


trouble, and I will deliver thee. 
‘Fourthly; Thou must steadfastly be- 
lieve God’s promises; and trust undoubt- 
edly, that both he can and will perform 
them. Ask in faith (saith St. James) no 
thing doubting; for why shouldst thou 
doubt, seeing that the Holy Scripture tes- 
tifieth of God, that he is faithful, just, and 
true, in all his words and promises; say- 
ing, The Lord is faithful in all his words. 
He will ever be mindful of his covenant, 
The truth of the Lord endureth for ever. 
* Fifthly; Thou must ask of God all thy 
petitions and requests, for his mercy and 
truth sake; for Christ Jesus sake, and in 
his blessed and holy name. Save me, Oh 
God (saith David) for thy name’s sake. 
No man cometh unto the Father, but by 
me, saith Christ. Verily, verily, I say un- 
to you, whatsoever you ask of the Father 
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jn my name, he will give it yu Mark, 
that he saith, “In my name. 

‘ Sixthly; Thou must never ask for 
worldly and corruptible things, pertain- 
ing to this transitory life, such as bodily 
health, wealth, or strength, without em- 
ploying in thy prayer such conditions as 
these, Hf it be thy will, O Lord; If it 
atand with thine honour and glory; If it 
be for my soul’s health, profit and advant- 
age ; if not, thy will be done and not mine. 
All these things your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of, before ye 
ask of him. With this condition prayed 
Christ, saying, Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt. With this 
condition prayed David for his return in 
his exile. 

*Seventhly; Thou must not appoint any 
certain time to God for granting thy re- 
quests; but utterly commit that to his 
Godly will and pleasure, who knoweth 
best what time of granting thy requests 
js most commodious and profitable for 
thee. Hereof thou hast a goodly example 
in Judith. 

* Finally, Thou must in any wise take 
heed, when thou prayest, that thou be in 
love and charity with all men; or élse, all 
these aforesaid things profit nothing at 
all. For, like as a surgeon cannot heal a 
wound perfectly, so long as any iron re- 
maineth in it ; even so, prayer cannot pro- 
fit, so long as the mind is cankered and 
defiled with guile, fraud, deceit, rancour, 
hatred, malice, and such other like wretch- 
edness ; for brotherly reconciliation must 
needs go before prayer. As Christ saith, 
“If thou offerest thy gift at the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thine offer- 
ing before the altar, and go thy way ; first 
be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come, and offer thy gift.” 

.* Prepare thyself therefore to prayer 
with the eight aforesaid considerations ; 
and being adorned and garnished with 
faith, hope, charity, meekness, soberness, 
equity, pity, and godliness, go to in Christ’s 
name, and pray untoGod with all diligence. 
And that thy prayer may. be more effectual, 
let it be joined always with temperate fast- 
ing, and charitable alms to thy needy neigh- 
bour, according to the godly council given 
to the good man, Tobit. “ Prayer is good 
with fasting and alms.” 

‘ And in thy faithful prayers remember 
that thou pray for our sovereign. 

* THE SUM. 
* Pray because 

*1. Thou hast need. 

* 2. God commands thee. 

* 3. Of God’s promises. 

*4 Pray in faith of Gad’s promise. 

* 5. Ask all things in Christ’s name. 

*6. Ask worldly and temporal things 
conditionally. 


‘7. Appoint God no time; but abide 
his pleasure. 

* 8. In any wise pray in charity. 

* 9, Ask things pertaining to thy salvae 
tion, remission of sin, and life everlasting, 
without condition. For these hath God 
certainly promised to all them, that with 
a true, faithful, and obedient heart, do 
come unto him in earnest and continual 
prayer” P.5” 


Letter to the Missionaries from Bishop 
Heber. 


[{t seems that in the archdeaconry of Colombo, 
in the island of Ceylon, the clergy of the 
Church of England who had been sent out 
by the Chureh Missionary Society, had en- 
gaged in conferences or prayer-meetings with 
missionaries of other sects, and wii n; 
and they consulted the late Bishop’ On 
the propriety of these meetings. his 
answer it is evident that though the b 
does not deem it “ necessary under existing 
cireumstances to advise their cessation,” it is 
evident, that he would not have advised their 
commencement, and that he is fully aware of 
“the serious dangers to which these meet- 
ings are liable.” These he states with great 
moderation, but with at clearness and 
force. It should be recollected thet Bishop 
Heber has been greatly extolled for his evan- 
gelical principles and zeal. Here then we 
have the testimony of an acknowledged evan- 
gelical prelate against these meetings, in ad- 
dition to those of Scott, the author of the 
Commentary on the Bible, and others of the 
same views. We think the following extract 
from the letter which is published in the 
Missionary Register for N ovember, 1826, 
will be gratifying to our readers. Let it be 
remembered that Bishop Heber applies to 
these meetings the very language in which 
their inconveniences and improprieties had 
been exhibited by some of the bishops of the 
American Episcopal Church, for which they 
have been censured as opposing the cause of 
vital piety. Will it be said that Scott, and 
Newton, and Robinson, and Bishop Heber, 
were opposed to vital religion ? } 


Colombo, Sept. 13, 1825. 
My Reverend Brethren, 

Having been consulted by you and 
other clergy of this archdeaconry on 
the propriety of engaging with mission- 
aries of other religious sects in solemn 
conferences on topics connected with 
your work among the heathen. such as 
are now statedly holden at Jaffna and 
at this place, I have first to express my 
thankfulness to God for the brotherl 
and tolerant spirit, which, since my arri- 
val in the island, I have noticed among 
those, who, with less or greater differ- 
ences of opinion, and amid discrepancies 
of doctrine and discipline abundantly 
to be deplored, yet hold, as I am per- 
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suaded, the same faith in the cross, and 
shall be found, as [ trust, in the last 
day, on the same rock of salvation. 
Nor am I less thankful to the Giver of 
all good things. for the affectionate and 
orderly spirit which I find in you, my 
brethren ; and which has led you, vo- 
luntarily, to submit a question, in which 
your hearts, as I have reason to believe, 
are much engaged, to the counsel of 
your ordinary. May God continue and 
increase this mutual confidence between 
us, and conduct it and all things else to 
his glory and our salvation ! 

The meeting in question has been 
described to me as a conference of mi- 
nisters and missionaries, in a certain 
district, held in each other’s house, in 
rotation; attended by the ministers or 
missionaries themselves, their wives 
and families, and occasionally by de- 
yout laymen from the vicinity. These 
meetings are described as beginning and 
ending with prayer—led, indifferently, 
by ministers of different sects, or by 
their lay friends, but not by the females ; 
and as broken by hymns, in which all 
present join. The remainder of the time 
is occupied, by a friendly meal together 
—in the comparison, by the mission- 
aries, of the different encouragements 
and obstacles which they meet with 
among the heathen—and in discussion 
of the best means by which their com- 
‘mon work may be forwarded. It ap- 
pears that this practice commenced at 
Jaffna, under circumstances which made 
it very desirable for the missionaries of 
the English Church, not only to live 
on friendly and courteous terms with 
the missionaries sent from America, 
but to profit by the experience and 
example of these missionaries in their 
manner of addressing the heathen. And 
it appears also that these conferences 
have been strictly private and domes- 
tic; and that there has been no inter- 
change or confusion of the public or 
appropriate functions of the Christian 
ministry, between yourselves and the 
friends who unhappily differ from you 
in points of church discipline. Under 
such circumstances, it is probable, that, 
by God’s blessing, many advantages 
may have arisen to you all from these 
conferences ; and,without inquring whe- 
ther these advantages might have been, 
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in the first instance, attainable, in g 
manner less liable to inconvenience or 
misrepresentation, I am happy that I 
do not think it necessary to advise their 
cessation now they are established, and 
that your dereliction of them might 
greatly interrupt the charitable terms 
on which you now live with your neigh- 
bours. There are, however, some se- 
rious dangers to which such meetings 
are liable, against which it is my duty 
to caution you, and by avoiding which 
you may keep your" intercourse with 
your fellow-labourers, as now, always 
harmless and unblamed. 

The first of these is the risk of level- 
ling, in the eyes of others, or even ix 
your own, the peculiar claims to atten- 
tion on the part of men, and the pecue 
liar hopes of grace and blessing from 
the Most High, which, as we believe, 
are possessed by the holders of an 
apostolic commission over those whose 
call to the ministry is less regular, 
though their labours are no less sin- 
cere. God forbid, my brethren, that 
I should teach you to think, on this 
account, highly of yourselves! Far 
otherwise. This sense of the advant- 
ages which we enjoy should humble us 
to the dust, when we bethink us, who 
we are; and what we ought to be— 
who have received the Spirit of God 
by the dispensation of a long line of 
saints and martyrs—who are called to 
follow the steps of Ridley, Hooper, 
Latimer, Rowland Taylor, and Henry 
Martyn—and who are, by the external 
dispensation, at least, of Providence, 
the inheritors of that grace which fell 
on St. Paul. But humbly, yea meanly, 
as we are bound to think of ourselves, 
we must not appear to undervalue our 
apostolic bond of union ; and the more 
so here in India, inasmuch as it is the 
great link which binds us to the an- 
cient Syrian Church, and one princi- 
pal means whereby we hope, with the 
blessing of our Master, to effect its gra- 
dual reformation. The neglect or aban- 
donment, or apparent abandonment, of 
this principle, is the first danger which 
I apprehend to be incidental to sueb 
meetings as have been described. ‘To 
guard against it, an additional care 
and caution will be desirable, in your 
steady adherence, wherever this ix 
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practicable, to the external ccremo- 
nies and canonical observances of our 
church ; and, without estranging your- 
selves from your dissenting friends, by 
cultivating a yet closer union with those 
who are, properly speaking, your bro- 
ther clergy. With this view, I would 
recommend, not only the measures 
which I have lately suggested of fre- 
quent meetings of the clergy of this 
archdeaconry for the purposes of mu- 
tual counsel and comfort, but a readi- 
ness on your part who are missionaries 
to officiate whenever you are invited, 
and can do it without neglect of your 
peculiar functions, in the churches of 
the colony, and in rendering assistance 
to the chaplains: by this occasional 
attention (for, for many reasons, I 
woul@ have it occasional only) to the 
spiritual wants of your own country- 
men, several important ends will be 
obtained—you will yourselves derive 
advantage from keeping up the habit 
of English composition and_public- 
speaking—you will endear yourselves 
to your brethren and countrymen by 
the services which you will render 
them—and, above all, you will iden- 
tify yourselves in the eyes of all men 
with the established church, and dis- 
tinguish yourselves from those other 
preachers whom that church cannot 
consistently recognise. 

Another precaution, which occurs 
to me as desirable, against the risk to 
which I have alluded, is, that it be per- 
fectly understood that the meetings are 
jor the discussion of such topics only, 
as belong to your distinct functions 
as missionaries to the heathen. For 
this reason I would recommend that 
the mgetings be confined to mission- 
rng with their families; and 
such devout laymen (for I am unwill- 
ing to damp or seem to discountenance 
their laudable zeal) who have already 
joined themselves to your number. 
The other clergy of the archdeaconry 
will find, I conceive, a sufficient bond 
of union and source of mutual advice 
and comfort in the CLERICAL MEETING. 
There are other inconveniences and 
improprieties incidental to what are 
usually called Prayer Meetings, which 
have led to their rejection by the great 
majority of the Church of England ; 
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and, among the rest, by some excellent 
men, whom the conduct pursued by 
those with whom their chief intimacies 
lay would have naturally inclined to 
favour them. I mean, among others, 
the late Mr. Scott of Aston Sandford, 
and the late Mr. Robinson of St. Mary’s 
Leicester. Such is the practice repro- 
bated by the apostle, of a number of 
persons coming together, with each his 
psalm, his prayer, his exhortation ; the 
effect of which is not only often confu- 
sion, but, what is worse than confusion 
—self-conceit and rivalry, each labour- 
ing to excel his brother in the choice of 
his expressions and the outward ear- 
nestness of his address—and the bad 
effects of emulation mixing with ac- 
tions, in which, of all others, humility 
and forgetfulness of self are necessary. 
Such, too, is that warmth of feeling 
and language, derived rather from 
imitation than conviction, which, un- 
der the circumstances which I have 
mentioned, are apt to degenerate into 
enthusiastic excitement or irreverent 
familiarity. 

And though it is only due both to 
yourselves, my brethren, and to your 
dissenting fellow-labourers, to state that 
all which I have seen or heard of you 
sets me at ease on these subjects so far 
as you are concerned, yet it will be well 
for you to take care, lest, by setting an 
example of such an institution in your 
own persons, you encourage less-in- 
structed individuals among the laity to 
adopt a practice, which, in their case, 
has almost always, I believe, been in- 
jurious. It is on this account, chiefly, 
that, with no feelings of disrespect or 
suspicion toward the excellent laymen 
who, as I understand, have joined your 
society, 1 would recommend, if my 
counsel has any weight, (and I offer it 
as my counsel only,) that, though there 
is no impropriety in their taking their 
turns in reading the Scriptures, and 
mingling in the discussions which arise 
on the subjects connected with your 
conference, they would abstain from 
leading the society in prayer, except 
when the meeting is held in one of 
their own houses, and when, as master 
of the family, they may consistently 
offer up what will thep be their FAMILY 
DEVOTIONS. ‘ 

15 
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I would, lastly, recommend to you 
earnestly, that both your discussions 
and your prayers have, as their leading 
object, the success of missions, and the 
means whereby missions may, with 
God’s blessing, be rendered successful ; 
and that you would deviate as little as 
possible into other fields of ecclesiasti- 
cal or Christian inquiry. 

With these precautions, 1 trust that 
upmingled good may, through his bless- 
ing, who is the God of peace and order, 
emanate from your religious confer- 
elices. 





For the Christian Journal. 


Tak annual meeting of the New- 
York Bible and Common Prayer Book 
Society was held in Trinity church, 
in this city, on Tuesday, February 27, 
1827; when the seventeenth annual 
report of the boaid of managers was 
read, and accepted ; and the following 
gentlemen elected to be associated with 
the bishop of the diocese, and the clergy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church re- 
sident in this city, as the board of ma- 
nagers for the ensuing year :—John 
Onderdonk, John Slidell, Henry Ro- 
gers, George Dominick, Isaac Carow, 
Richard Whiley, Henry M‘Farlan, 
Richard Platt, David Clarkson, Tho- 
mas W. Ludlow. 

At a meeting of the board of mana- 
gers, on Friday, March 2d, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected officers for 
the ensuing year :— 

The Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, 
D.D., secretary; Thomas W. Ludlow, 
treasurer; Henry M‘Farlan, agent. 


The following is the report read at 
the annual meeting :— 


“ The Seventeenth Annual Report of 
the Board of Managers of the New- 
York Bible and Common Prayer 
Book Society. 

“ The death and removal of a large 
number of the original annual con- 
tributors to the New-York Bible and 
Common Prayer Book Society having 
much reduced our list of subscribers, 
and the active and enterprising exer- 
tions of the auxiliary society, since its 
establishment in 1816, having, in a 
great measure, superseded the neces- 
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sity of efforts to increase the number 
of subscribers, the managers of this so- 
ciety have become, almost exclusively, 
a board of trust for the care of the 
permanent fund of the society, which 
amounts to between $5000 and $6000, 
Of the present state of the treasury, and 
the receipts and expenditures of the 
past year, the board cannot, at this 
time, give a particular account, owing 
to the recent decease of our treasurer, 
Mr. Gulian Ludlow, and the unexpect- 
ed absence from the city of his executor, 
Of the valuable services of the excellent 
officer of whom we have thus been de- 
prived, the board would take this op- 
portunity of expressing the most grate. 
ful and affectionate remembrance. He 
was chosen treasurer soon after the or- 
ganization of the society in 1809, and 
continued, until his death, to discharge 
the duties of that office in the most faith- 
ful, prompt, and satisfactory manner, 

* The following report of the agent 
will show the number of Bibles and 
Common Prayer Books distributed dur- 
ing the past year :— 

‘ The agent of the New-York Bible 
and Common Prayer Book Society 
begs leave to report : 

* There have been distributed, dur- 
ing the past year, to the different con- 
gregations in the state, 304 Bibles and 
742 Prayer Books, of the appropria- 
tion of 1826; also 40 Bibles and 90 
Prayer Books, of previous appropria- 
tions; making a total of 344 Bibles 
and 832 Prayer Books, delivered out 
of the depository since the last annual 
report. —There have likewise been de- 
livered to subscribers, upon the terms 
of subscription, 50 octavo Prayer 
Books, from the society’s plate. 

‘ There remain on hand at the de- 
pository, 26 Bibles and 16 Prayer 
Books. 

¢ Henry M‘Farvan, Agent. 
© New-York, 12th Feb. 1827. 


* The aggregate amount of distribu- 
tions by this society, since its establish 
ment in 1809, has been 14,390 Bibles, 
New Testaments, and Common Prayer 
Books. 

“ The standing committee have been 
authorized, as soon as they have before 
them a correct view of the state of the 
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funds, to make the annual appropria- 
tion for Bibles and Common Prayer 
Books for distribution. It will pro- 
pably amount to about $400 or $500. 
“ Brief as is our report, we rejoice 
to find in it matter of congratulation, 
and ground of hope that, by God’s 
blessing, our society has not been, and 
is not, without efficiency as an humble 
instrument in his hand for promoting 
his glory, the good of his church, the 
best interests of society and the com- 
monwealth, and the spiritual and eter- 
nal welfare of our fellow-men. The 
circulation of more than 1200 Bibles 
and Common Prayer Books, during 
the past year, and of more than 14,000 
since the establishment of the society, 
cannot have been unproductive of great 
good in these noble objects of Christian 
enterprise, exertion, and liberality. We 
would gratefully acknowledge the bless- 
ing of God in the accomplishment of 
any such good which may have been 
realized; and humbly pray that the 
same blessing may more and more 
Jargely attend all efforts for advancing 
the interests of the Redeemer’s king- 

dom. 

“ Signed by order of the board, 

“ J, H. HOBART, Presideat. 


« Attested, 
“Bensamin T. Onperponk, Sec’ry. 


« New-York, Feb. 21, 1827.” 
oo 


Pleasing Illustration of Human Life. 
By Bishop Heser. 





Lire bears us on like the stream of 
a mighty river. Our boat, at first, 
glides gently down the narrow channel, 
through the playful murmurings of the 
little brook, and the windings of its 
grassy border. The trees shed their 
blossoms over our young heads; the 
flowers on the brink seem to offer them- 
selves to our young hands; we are 
happy in hope, and we grasp eagerly at 
the beauties around us; but the stream 
hurries us on, and still our hands are 
empty. 

Our course in youth and manhood 
is along a wider and deeper flood, and 
gid objects more striking and mag- 
nificent. We are animated by the mov- 
ing picture of enjoyment and industry 
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which passes before us; we are excited 
by some short-lived success, or de- 
pressed and rendered miserable by 
some equally short-lived disappoint- 
‘ment. But our energy and our depen- 
dence are both in vain. The stream 
bears us on, and our joys and our griefs 
alike are left behind us; we may be 
shipwrecked, but we cannot anchor ; 
our voyage may be hastened, but it 
cannot be delayed; whether rough or 
smooth, the river hastens towards its 
home, till the roaring of the ocean is 
in our ears, and the tossing of his waves 
is beneath our keel, and the lands lessen 
from our eyes, and the floods are lifted 
up around us, and the earth loses sight 
of us, and we take our last leave of earth 
and its inhabitants, and of our farther 
voyage there is no witness but the In- 
finite and Eternal. 

And do we still take so much anxi- 
ous thought for the future days, when 
the days which are gone by have so 
strangely and uniformly deceived us? 
Can we still so set our hearts on the 
creatures of God, when we find, by sad 
experience, that the Creator only is 
permanent? Or shall we not rather 
lay aside every weight and every sin 
which does most easily beset us, and 
think of ourselves henceforth as way- 
faring persons only, who have no abid- 
ing inheritance but in the hope of a 
better world, and to whom even that 
world would be worse than hopeless, if 
it were not for our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the interest which we have ob- 
tained in his mercies ? 


——— 
——_ 





From the Church Register for March 17, 1827. 


State of the Church on the Delaware 
Peninsula. 


Tue peninsula between the Chesa- 
peake and Deiaware bays, is a tract 
of country about 200 miles in extent, 
and between 80 and 90 at its greatest 
breadth. It is divided under three dif- 
ferent governments, the entire state of 
Delaware, the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, and two counties of Virginia, be- 
ing included within it. “ Though our 
country,” says a resident, “ is for the 
most part a dead level, it is girded 
round by the finest bays. [t is inter- 
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sected by noble rivers, and filled with 
a thousand deep and green retreats of 
polished rural life. It may be safely 
asserted, that there is no section of the 
United States where a larger number 
of retired gentlemen of correct literary 
taste can be found than on this penin- 
sula.” Anterior to the revolution, the 
Church of England, as it was then 
called, was in a very flourishing con- 
dition throughout the peninsula. In 
those parts belonging to Maryland and 
Virginia, it was established by law; 
and though not so established in Dela- 
ware, was supported liberally, and con- 
tained a large proportion of its respect- 
able inhabitants Between 1735 and 
the revolution, many substantial, and 
some beautiful, edifices were built of 
brick, several of which have bid defi- 
ance, in a large measure, to decay, 
though deserted almost from the latter 
period to the present. When the war 
which separated this country from Eng- 
land began, there were about sixty 
churches of brick or frame on the pen- 
insula, some of which were large and 
overflowing with worshippers. Some 
of them were then enjoying the services 
of faithful pastors: of these, a portion 
were ejected for loyalty, and for re- 
fusing the oaths of allegiance to the 
local governments which were made 
necessary by the times; others’ were 
at the same period, near the end of 
their earthly career, and soon disap- 
peared from the scene of their labours. 
Some, however, had not character 
enough to retain their hold on the af- 
fections and support of their people, 
when the protection and support of the 
local government was withdrawn from 
them. The list of the clergy in the 
United States, appended to the Journal 
of the General Convention for 1792, 
and which was the earliest list pub- 
lished, gives the names of but thirteen 
clergymen on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, several of whom were young men, 
recently ordained by the newly conse- 
crated bishops, although there were 
twenty parishes; and of these, some 
of the largest, having two or three 
churches, were unsupplied. In Dela- 
ware, as appears by the same list, there 
were but three clergymen, though there 
were from twelve to fifteen churches. 


[No. 4. 


The three parishes of the Virginia 
shore, containing six or seven churches, 
had three resident clergymen. Thus 
on the whole peninsula there were, in 
1792, but nineteen clergymen for the 
supply of about sixty churches. In 
many cases the churches were opened 
only once in four or five weeks, and 
then only for one service ; perhaps not 
one of them all was opened on every 
Sunday through the year, and except 
on the principal fasts and festivals 
of the church, they were rarely, per- 
haps never opened on week days;— 
many of them were altogether closed 
for years. This destitution was doubt- 
less owing, in the first instance, to the 
inability of the parishes to obtain cler- 
gymen. They had, before the revolu- 
tion, chiefly looked to England for 
their ministers. This fountain was 
now dried up, and other springs had 
not opened upon them, and can hardly 
be said, even now, to have more than 
begun to flow—the peninsula having 
furnished but a very small proportion 
of ministers of the church. This in- 
ability to obtain clergymen had, when 
they at length became able to increase 
their number, a reaction, through long 
disuse of public worship, and other 
means, in rendering their support more 
burdensome, and therefore less easily 
and more reluctantly assumed; and 
thus to these and other causes of a 
kindred character, is owing the many 
deserted and decaying churches, which, 
once the ornament and the pride of 
that country, are now to the pious 
Christian soul-harrowing monuments 
of the piety of their fathers, and of the 
want of it, in no small degree, among 
their children. We know well that 
there are still many pious members of 
the church in that country—we know 
well that these things are to them a 
source of sorrow, not so manifest, per- 
haps, to the sight of a stranger, because 
of their long familiarity with it, and of 
long acquaintance with the difficulties 
which impede the removal of the evil. 
The traveller in going from Pennsylva- 
nia down the line which divides Dela- 
ware from Maryland, can see, withip 
a few miles of that line, the disfigured 
and tottering remains of five churches, 
and the spots where stood three or four 
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others—and there are more on the pen- 

insula fast approaching the same fate 

—some of which were once beautiful 

edifices, adorned by piety and art, and 

thronged by worshippers. In some of 
these, the present generation know not 

they have ever heard the sound of the 

Gospel. “ The Lord hath violently 

taken away his tabernacle, as if it were 

of a garden: he hath destroyed his 

places of the assembly : he hath caused 

the solemn feasts and sabbaths to be 
forgotten in Zion.” And there they 
stand, left to perish, like a deserted 
wreck upon the sea, by the wasting 
elements. The swallow, without a 
figure, builds her nest upon altars of 
the living God, undisturbed by any, 
but the idle boy who comes to plunder 
it. We have witnessed more than once 
this painful sight. We have stood, with 
a sorrowing and bowed down spirit, 
within some of these deserted and 
mouldering walls. Near to them we 
have spoken, in the name of God, to 
deeply attentive congregations. We 
have heard with our own ears, their 
prayers for missionaries. We have 
sometimes been told, by those who 
had mingled among the worshippers 
within them before the glory had de- 
parted, that the set time to favour their 
Israel seemed to be approaching, and 
that a little aid from their more pros- 
perous brethren, would enable them 
again to sing praises to the Lord in his 
holy temple. But one after another of 
the remnant of the friends of our Zion 
are dropping into, the grave—perhaps 
without Christian consolation in their 
last hours—with none to guide their 
feet into the way of peace, none to 
proclaim the hope of victory over the 
insatiate grave; and should not some- 
thing soon be done to stay the plague 
of desolation in its oblivious sway, the 
time is at hand, when most of the 
churches of the peninsula, like those of 
Ephesus, will only be found on the 
pages of history. Two or three faith- 
ful missionaries might be of infinite 
service now—wait but a few years 
more, and all their efforts may be ut- 
terly vain. There are now near forty 
churches in condition to be occupied, 
and not more in the whole than fifteen 
clergymen ! 
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For the Christian Journal. 


State of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. 


Tue Journal of the proceedings of 
the General Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, held in Phila- 
delphia in November last, contains, as 
stated at page 86 of our present volume, 
a Report on the State of the Church, 
compiled from documents supplied by 
delegates from the respective dioceses. 
From this report we shall make such 
extracts as may appear most interest- 
ing to our readers, and shall insert 
them as our limits may permit. At 
present we give the following. 


New-Hampshire-—As there is no dele- 
gate in this convention from New-Hamp- 
shire, the report respecting the church in 
that state, must, of necessity, be very ims 
perfect. It appears that there are seven 
parishes, six clergymen, and about 320 
communicants. About 100 baptisms, and 
as many confirmations, are reported with- 
in the three years. On the whole, the 
church appears to be in a course of mo- 
derate prosperity. 

Maine —No communication respecting 
the state of the church in Maine has been 
received at this convention. It appears, 
however, from indirect information, that 
the situation of the parishes remains much 
the same as for some years past. 

Vermont.—The situation and prospects 
of the church have materially improved 
since the last General Convention. At that 
time there were nv more than six clergy- 
men in the state. But, though two have 
removed, yet the number has increased to 
eleven, viz. six presbyters and five dea- 
cons.—Six new parishes have been organ- 
ized, making now 24 in the whole. ‘The 
number of baptisms which have been re- 
ported, is something more than 200; the 
number of communicants at this time 
about 750 ; above 200 more than were pre- 
sented at the last report on the state of 
the church. Sunday schools have been 
established in most of the parishes that 
are supplied with regular ministrations. 
—Three new churches have been cénse- 
crated, and another-is in the course of be- 
ing built.—The missionary society in this 
state has been considerably useful in pro- 
moting the welfare of the vacant parishes, 
and its funds have, in the present year, 
been materially increased.—The substan- 
tial doctrines of the Gospel, and a due 
regard to the order and worship of the 
church, are enforced in the parishes ge- 
nerally.—A portion of the lands in this 
state, belonging to the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel, have been recovered, 
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and applied to the use of the church ; but 
in the further prosecution of the business, 
some new difficulties have arisen, which, 
it is feared, will retard the recovery of 
the remaining property for some time to 
come. 

Mussachusetts.—Since the last General 
Convention, the church in this state has 
continued to flourish, but not without 
some adverse circumstances.—St. Paul’s 
church, in Boston, has been involved in 
= difficulties; but, by a kind Provi- 

nce, and by the exertion of its members 
and friends, it has been restored to peace 
and prosperity beyond expectation.—The 
church at Cambridge, which, owing to its 
dilapidated state,was for some time closed, 
has thoroughly repaired, and was re- 
opened for divine service in July last The 
Rev. Professor Otis, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, about the same time, received priest’s 
orders, with a view to the care of that 
church. Episcopalians who send their sons 
to this university, may now be assured, by 
the blessing of God, of uninterrupted ser- 
vices in this church.—The missionary so- 
ciety in this state, which, for many years, 
had but a nominal existence, has, since 
the last General Convention, become ef- 
fective and useful. Ten of the clergy of 
this state have performed missionary duty 
under the direction and patronage of this 
society. By their labours two new churches 
have been formed; three expiring churches 
have been revived; and in two other towns, 
our liturgy is regularly performed with 
the prospect of establishing churches, in 
one place immediately, and in the other 
at no very distant period. Three new 
churches have been formed; one in each 
of the following places : Leicester, Lowell, 
and Northampton. Four new houses for 
public worship have heen erected, and two 
of them consecrated, viz. those at Leicester 
and Lowell.—There are now in this state 
25 churches and congregations, many of 
them small; eighteen clergymen with 
cures, and seven without cures, making 
25; and 13800 communicants. Since the 
last General Convention, there have been 
reported 722 baptisms, and 197 confirma- 
tions —The church in this state appears 
to be increasing, and its importance to the 
interests of pure and undefiled religion is 
more than ever before felt and acknow- 


ged. 

Rhode-Island.—It does not appear that 
any material alteration has taken place in 
the condition of the church in this state 
since the last General Convention. Through 
the blessing of Divine Providence, the four 
principal congregations continue to pros- 

r and increase. Some additions have 

n made to the holy communion, _ 
not as many as ata former period. In 
Narragansett country, the church is still 
in a state of depression. Little success 
has as yet attended the exertions of the 


Church Missionary Society, to promote 
the cause of piety, and extend the influ. 
ence of our holy religion.—Sunday schools 
are in successful operation in all the 
churches. At the last convention, mea. 
sures were taken to commence a fund for 
the support of the bishop. An interest 
has lately been excited in favour of the 
Society for Domestic and Foreign Mis. 
sions; and societies auxiliary to that ex. 
cellent institution, have been established 
in several of the parishes. 
Connecticut.—The number of parishes 
in the diocese is 74. The aggregate of 
confirmations is 1156; and the number of 
communicants reported to the last con. 
vention is 4233.—The present number of 
clergy is 53, exclusive of the diocesan.— 
Much interest has recently been excited 
in favour of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society; and auxiliary asso. 
ciations have been formed in many of the 
principal parishes. Some of these have 
subscribed very liberally, when their 
means are considered; and no doubt is 
entertained but that, ere long, the diocese 
of Connecticut will do all that can be rea 
sonably expected of her, in support of the 
interesting cause of missions.—The So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Christian Know. 
ledge in the Diocese cortinues to give aid 
to two or three missionaries, who are use- 
fully employed in collecting new congre- 
gations, and in visiting small or decayed 
parishes.—The establishment of Sunday 
schools has become general, and their 
usefulness is apparent. A well digested 
system of instruction is, however, greatly 
needed.—The clergy still continue to hold 
an annual convocation, in which the inte- 
rests of religion, and the best means of 
promoting it, are discussed in an informal 
way. Were the usefulness of these meet- 
ings visible only in uniting the clergy more 
closely in the bonds of Christian fellow- 
ship, in making them to be “ of one heart 
and one soul,” and in obviating party feel- 
ings and divided counsels, in that body w 


which men look for an example of unity’ 


and brotherly leve, they would deserve to 
be perpetuated. Such has been the benefit 
experienced from them, that their discon 
tinuance would be regarded, by the cl 
of the diocese, as a serious injury to 
church.—But the event of most import- 
ance to be recorded in the history of this 
diocese, since the last report, is the esta- 
blishment and organization of Washington 
College. This institution is the result of 
exertions, continued under many and great 
discouragements, for more than twenty- 
five years ; and at last, with complete suc- 
cess. Its charter was obtained about the 
time of the last meeting of this conver 
tion. Since that period, the sum requisite 
for its endowment, fifty thousand dollars, 
has been raised within the limits of the 
diocese. The college was organized, by 
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appointment of its officers, as soon as 
- funds were secured; and on the 23d 
of September, 1824, the course of instruc- 
tion was commenced. The erection of the 
collegiate edifices, and the improvement 
of the grounds, were also begun. The 
faculty of the college consists, at present, 
of a president, a professor of belles lettres 
and oratory, a professor of chemistry and 
mineralogy, a professor of ancient lan- 
guages, a professor of botany, a tutor of 
mathematics, and a teacher of the modern 
languages of Europe. The present num- 
ber of students is sixty-five. The college 
buildings, two in number, contain, besides 
the chapel and other public apartments, 
accommodations for about one hundred 
students. The library belonging to the 
institution, together with that of the Rev. 
Dr. Jarvis, deposited there during his ab- 
sence in Europe, amounts to about five 
thousand volumes, to which the students 
have daily access. In the several depart- 
ments of science, every desirable facility 
is offered, in the possession of a suitable 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, a 
valuable cabinet of minerals, and an ex- 
tensive botanic garden, with a green-house 
filled with exotic plants. The several ex- 
aminations, and other literary exercises, 
of Washington College, evince a profi- 
ciency in study not surpassed in any si- 
milar institution, and have already gained 
for it a large share of the public confi- 
dence.—A great proportion of the stu- 
dents have lately formed themselves into 
an “ Association auxiliary to the General 
Theological Seminary ;” the object of 
which is, to raise funds for the support of 
candidates for orders pursuing their stu- 
dies there. While the flattering com- 
mencement of this college is regarded as 
an auspicious event to the church, it must 
not be forgotten, that its future prosperity 
will depend on the support given to it by 
Episcopalians in various parts of our coun- 
try.—The Episcopal academy at Cheshire 
has lately been deprived of its principal, 
Dr. Bronson, by death, but will soon be 
reorganized. ‘There is a flourishing aca- 
demy, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Mr. Sherwood, at Norwalk; and two 
others, one at Sharon, and the other at 
Granby, directed by persons belonging to 
our communion. 

New York.—The work of the Lord con- 
tinues, by his blessing, to prosper in this 
portion of his vineyard. The diocese con- 
sists, at present, of 114 clergymen (the 
bishop, 92 presbyters, and 21 deacons) 
and 153 congregations; being an acces- 
sion, since the report to the last General 

vention, of 25 clergymen, and 29 con- 
§regations.—T wenty-six missionaries are, 
at present, employed in this diocese.—It 
has ee God to remove by death, since 
the last General Convention, the Rev. Ca- 
hb Hopkins, who had recently removed 
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from Pennsylvania, and become the offi- 
ciating minister at Bath, Steuben county, 
and Angelica, Allegany county ; the Rev. 
William S. Irving, deacon, while travelling 
in Europe for his health; the Rev. James 
L. Yvonnet, deacon; and the Rev. Isaac 
Low, deacon. Of these gentlemen, the 
first was an aged presbyter, who, having 
come into this diocese, with ample testi- 
monials, from that of Pennsylvania, had 
been a few months very faithfully and 
usefully employed, when he was called 
hence. The others were young men, just 
beginning, with t«lents and acquirements 
of the most respectable order, to devoté 
themselves piously and zealously to the 
work of their choice, when they were Jost 
for ever to the church on earth —It is 
truly gratifying to be able to state, that 
the sentence of suspension on the Rev. 
Timothy Clowes, LL. D., stated in the re- 
port of this diocese, in 1820, to have beeri 
passed, has, since the last General Con- 
vention, been revoked; avd that gentle- 
man is now very respectably and usefully 
settled in another diocese.—A similar 
sentence has, within the last year, been 
passed on the Rev. Augustus L. Converse ; 
but was revoked, after a few months, on 
the most satisfactury evidence that the 
ends of discipline had been fully answer- 
ed, and that his restoration would be pro- 
ductive of no injury, but of positive bene. 
fit, to the church.—This diocese was, for 
nearly two-thirds of the time since the 
last General Convention, deprived of the 
blessing, heretofore so largely enjoyed, of 
the bishop’s visitations. In September, 
1823, he was under the necessity of sail- 
ing for Europe for the benefit of his health. 
In October, 1825, it pleased God to restore 
him to his diocese, so far recovered as to 
enable him to enter on his accustomed 
course of episcopal duty. During the last 
summer, and the present autumn, he com- 
pleted an official tour of between three 
and four thousand miles, and visited 65 
congregations, independently of those in 
the city of New-York. The number of 
persons confirmed by him, principally 
since his return from Europe, is about 
2200. Add to these 72, confirmed by Bis 
shop Croes, and the whole number of per- 
sons confirmed since the period embraced 
in the last report, is about 2272,—And 
here it is proper to state, than in addition 
to services rendered to this diocese, as 
above noticed, during the absence of the 
diocesan, by several of his right reverend 
brethren, Bishop Croes, agreeably to the 
request of Bishop Hobart, performed with 
great kindness and promptitude, such 
episcopal acts as are essential to the con- 
ducting of the ordinary course of ecclesi- 
astical affairs.—The missionary and pa- 
rochial reports, since the last General 
Convention, furnish the following aggre- 
gate: baptisms (adults 654, children 3573, 
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not specified 1864) 6091; marriages 2046; 
funerals 4358.—The number of communi- 
cants reported at the last convention of 
the diocese, is 6950 —The cause of mis- 
sions, from the circumstance of there be- 
ing so much new country, and so many 
rapidly increasing settlements within the 
borders of this state, it ought to be ex- 
pected, should excite much interest, and 
call forth much active exertion, in this 
diocese. In a good degree, and we be- 
lieve in an increasing degree, this is the 
case. As stated above, twenty-six mis- 
sionaries are now employed. They are 
appointed by, and under the direction of, 
a Committee for Propagating the Gospel, 
of which the bishop is chairman ex officio, 
appointed by the convention. The funds 
are stpplied by collections in the churches, 
by missionary societies, and by an annual 
res from the Society for Promoting Re- 

igion and Learning. Some of the largest 
and most flourishing parishes in the dio- 
cese, owe th: ir existence, under God, to 
the fostering care of the above mentioned 
committee, through the faithful labours 
of the missionaries, and the active super- 
intendence of the bishop. \\ hen the settle- 
ments in which those parishes are esta- 
blished were just forming, the missionary 
began there his pious work. His little flock 

rew with the growth, and strengthened 
with the strength, of the town, until, nur- 
tured by the divine blessing, the church be- 
came competent to its own support, when 
the aid was withdrawn, and transferred to 
visit another region with a similar bless- 
ing. In this way, two or three missionary 
stations are dropped every year, and others 
established. Merely this, however, by no 
means keeps pace with the demand. There 
is a loud call for the constant increase of 
the means of this all-important and indis- 
pensable mode of advancing the interests 
of the Gospel. Every friend to those in- 
terests must hope and pray that this good 
work may abound more and more.—The 
purposes of pious charity contirue to be 
prosecuted by the several societies esta- 
blished with that view, by the bishop, 
clergy, and members of the church in this 
diocese. At the head of them is to be 
ranked the Society for Promoting Religion 
and Learning, which consists of a board 
of trustees, originally appointed, and li- 
berally endowed, about twenty-four years 
ago, by the corporation of Trinity church 
in the city of New-York; and which an- 
nuaily expends between three and four 
thousand dollars in various measures pro- 
motive of the interests of the Gospel. 
Two large and flouri ‘daily charity 
schools in the city of New-York, and Sun- 
day schools in almost every parish, are 
communicating gratuitously to many thou- 
sands the blessings of an ordinary, and 
especially of a religious, education. Mis- 
sionary societies and associations, in all 
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parts of the diocese, are annually supply. 
ing the ecclesiastical authority with the 
means of continuing and increasing mis. 
sionary services. Bibles, Common Prayer 
Books, and tracts, are circulated, in great 
numbers, by societies formed for the pur., 
pose. Although, however, in these several 
lines of usefulness, the church has cause 
gratefully to acknowledge many noble ex. 
amples of liberality and devotedness; still, 
much remains to be done; a wide field 
for exertion is still unoccupied ; and im. 
mense resources are still inoperative.—It 
was mentioned, in the last report of this 
diocese, that there was a prospect of hay- 
ing a college established at Geneva, in the 
county of Ontario, principally under the 
direction of the members of our church, 
The measure has since been carried into 
effect. And while, at Geneva College, no 
peculiar privileges are enjoyed by Epis. 
copal students over others, and every mea. 
sure unfavourable to the fullest toleration’ 
of all religious sentiments, or tending to 
a system of proselytism, is most scrupu- 
lously avoided, the youth of our own 
church are exposed to no inducements to 
forsake her, but have every facility of 
becoming stablished, strengthened, and 
settled, in her primitive and evangelical 
doctrines and order.—With regard to 
“the attegtion paid to the canons and 
rules of the church,” into which an inquiry 
is, at this time, ordered to be made, it is 
gratifying to know that the, general fide- 
lity in this particular, with which this 
diocese has been uniformly characterized, 
not only continues, but seems to be gain- 
ing ground, and becoming more and more 
firmly settled. Especially, in seasons and 
neighbourhoods of peculiar religious ex- 
citements, the faithful and conscientious 
pastor has found the provisions of the 
church, and the zealous and industrious, 
but consistent, practical application of her 
principles of order, the most successful 
mode, under the divine blessing, of ren- 
dering those exciternents promotive of 
substantial and permanent evangelical 
piety.—In conclusion, we would turn to 
that consideration from which every other 
derives its greatest value, and to which 
the devout Christian will ever delight to 
look as the great end and aim of every 
visible mean, and every external opera- 
tion, ihe state of the diocese in reference 
to evangelical piety. Of the progress of 
this, every one acquainted with the ge- 
nuine character of our holy religion, will 
be aware, that the evidences must be 
found in the meek, humble, holy, and self- 
subduing, practical operation of a true and 
living faith on the general character and 
life. From the observation to this end, 
which the bishop has made in his exten- 
sive visitations, and more extensive jnter- 
course in other ways, with hisgMiodese, 
and from the missionary and parochial 
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reports, and other authentic sources of in- 
formation, we have reason to thank God, 
that through his grace, there is generally 
apparent in this diocese, an increase of 
feal religious concern, and an increased 
‘sensibility to the pure and holy obliga- 
tions of the Christian profession. And al- 
though much indeed of alarming deficiency 
on these momentous subjects still exists, 
to awaken our solicitude, engage our pray- 
ers, and enlist our most zealous efforts ; 
still, may we thank God, and take courage, 
in the hamble confidence that his word, 
worship, and ordinances, are made chan- 
nels of increasing spiritual blessings to 
his people. 
a 
Brom the London Christian Remembrancer for Ja- 
nuary, 1827. 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 


A special general meeting of this so- 
ciety was holden on thé 6th December 
last, the archbishop of Canterbury in 
the chair. There were present the bi- 
shops of London, Exeter, and Llandaff; 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Park, Sir Thomas 
D. Acland, M. P., and a numerous as- 
semblage of the clergy and laity —The 
secretary read several letters received 
from the society’s missionaries in India, 
and the meeting was addressed by Dr. 
George Barnes, late archdeacon of 


Bombay, Mr. Trant, Sir Thomas D. + 


Acland, and Dr. Spry ; after which the 
following resolutions were carried una- 
nimously :— 

1. That the society deeply deplores 
the sudden death of the late bishop of 
Calcutta, which has deprived this in- 
stitution of a valuable friend, the Indian 
diocese of an unwearied and truly pri- 
mitive prelate, and the church at large 
of one of its brightest ornaments. 

2. That this loss has been peculiarly 
aggravated to the society by its having 
occurred at a time when the effect of 
Bishop Heber’s presence was begin- 
ning to be felt in the missions in South- 
ern India, so long under the superin- 
tendence of the society, of which he 
often emphatically said, that “ the 
strength of the Christian cause in India 
was there.” 

3. That the society, being anxious 
to record its sense of the zeal and ener- 
gyof this lamented prelate, is of opi- 
nion, that the best tribute which it can 
pay to his memory will be, to prose- 

Vou. XI. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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cute the important measures which 
come recommended to its adoption as 
his last wishes. 

4. That the society, having reference 
toa desire strongly expressed by the late 
bishop of Calcutta, that members ef the 
Asiatic Episcopal churches not in sub- 
ordination to the see of Rome, should 
be admitted into Bishop’s College, do 
agree to place the sum of 2,000/. at the 
disposal of the Society for the Propas 
gation of the Gospel, for the foundation 
of two scholarships for that purpose— 
provided they be for ever called Bishop 
Heber’s Scholarships. "4 

5. That in deference to the further 
suggestion of Bishop Heber, the Ma- 
dras district committee be authorized 
to draw upon the society for a sum not 
exceeding 2,000/., for the enlargement 
of the church at Tanjore; and for build- 
ing, repairing, and enlarging churches, 
schools, and houses for schoolmasters, 
catechists, and missionaries, in other 
parts of Southern India. 

6. That Bishop Heber having like- 
wise strongly recommended an exten- 
sion of the society’s printing establish- 
ment in Southern India, and it appear- 
ing that such a measure may greatly 
conduce, as well to the immediate ad- 
vancement of native education, as to 
the future support of native schools, it 
be further agreed, that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 500/. be expended out of the 
Native School Fund, in enlarging the 
society’s ancient press at Vepery; and 
that the profits be applied; under the 
direction of the Madras district com- 
mittee, for the benefit of native schools 
in that presidency. 

7. That the society in thus testifying 
its sense of the services of Bishop He- 
ber, adverts with feelings of the most 
painful recollection, to the short inter- 
val which has elapsed since it was called 
upon to pay the like tribute to the me- 
mory of his illustrious predecessor. 

8. That the society, therefore, on the 
present occasion, while it acknowledges 
with the deepest gratitude the paternal 
care of his ’s government, as 
well in the ‘oreniiton of an Indian Epis- 
copate, as in the selection of the highly- 
gifted persons who successively devoted 
themselves to the charge, feels it a par- 
amount duty to repeat the earnest prayer 

16 
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of its memorial, presented in 1812, for 
the erection of a see at each of the three 
presidencies ; and to declare its conwie+ 
tion, that no individual, however en- 
dowed with bodily and mental vigour, 
can be sufficient for the exertions ren- 
dered necessary by the overwhelming 
magnitude of the diocese of Calcutta. 

9. That in the opinion of the society, 
fatally confirmed by the result of the 
attempt to govern the Indian church, 
by a single prelate, nothing but a divi- 
sion of this enormous diocese can pre- 
vent a.continued sacrifice of valuable 
liv a perpetually recurring in- 
terrup of the great work, for the 
accomplishment of which that episco- 
pal establishment was formed. 

10. That the constitution of the gu- 
vernment in India is constructed upon 
the principle of a separate administra- 
tion at each of the three presidencies ; 
and that, in the opinion of the society, 
it must necessarily be inconvenient not 
to assimilate the government of the 
eburch to that system, which experi- 
ence has proved so beneficial in the 
civil, judicial, and military depart- 
ments. 

11. That the memorial now read, 
wenewing the society’s prayer for the 
erection of three sees in India, be 
adopted ; and that his grace, the pre- 
sident, be respectfully requested to pre- 
sent the same, in the name and on the 
behalf of the society, to the first lord 
of the treasury, and the president of 
the board 4f control. 

12. That a memorial, to the like 
effect, be also presented by his grace 
the president to the honourable court 
of directors of the East-India company, 
expressing, at the same time, the gra- 
titude of the society for their continued 
protection and assistance to its mis- 
sions, and the satisfaction with which 
it contemplates the increased provision 
they have made for the spiritual wants 
of the British inhabitants of India. 


= 
From the Evangelical for february, 1827. 
On the Mé jum. 


Tuar false ideas on the subject have 
been entertained by many, will not ap- 
ar strange. Such as know no higher 
gratification than sensitive pleasure, 


On the Millennium. 
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will frame in their imagination, a mil- 
lennium beating a resemblance to Ma. 
homet’s paradise. This we find to have 
been the opinion of some, who lived ig 
the early days of the Christian church} 
To those who understand the nature of 
true religion, and the sources of a Chris. 
tian’s felicity, a refutation of this sys. 
tem is needless; to mention it, is to 
refute it Others have represented the 
millennium as a state nearly equalling 
heaven. ‘The reins have been throwa 
loose on the neck of a luxurious ima 
gination, which, abandoned to its own 
wayward fancies, has forsaken the Pid 
of sober reason, and wandered into fai 
scenes of its own creation. How wise 
and pious men could ever suppose that 
the saints, whose souls are now in hea- 
ven, should, after the resurrection of 
the body from the grave, descend to 
live on earth again; and that Jesus 
Christ should quit the throne of his 
glory above, and come down and reign 
personally over them here below, in 
distinguished splendor, for a thousand 
years, may justly excite our astonish 
ment, since it is in direct opposition to 
the whole tenor of the doctrinal parts 
of the sacred volume. Such, however, 
have been the opinions of some great 
men. Happy will it be if we take wam- 
ing from their aberrations ; and if from 
seeing them go so far astray, we are 
constantly on our guard against giving 
way to fancies, and exercise a holy cau- 
tion and strict sobriety of judgment, in 
the interpretation of the sacred oracles, 
on this interesting but difficult subject. 

Having noticed these erroneous views 
of the doctrine, allow me to mention, in 
a few words, what I conceive to be the 
millennium of the Christian church, 
which God has graciously revealed by 
his servants the prophets. 

It appears, then, that there will be 
far more eminent measures of divine 
knowledge, wf holiness of heart and 
life, and of spiritual consolation and 
joy, in the souls of the disciples of 
Christ, than the world has yet seen; 
and these will not be the attainments 
of a few Christians only, but of the ge- 
neral mass. This delightful internal 
state of the church will be accompanied 
with such a portion of external prespe- 
rity and peace, such an abundance ¢! 
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all temporal blessings, as men never 
knew before. The boundaries of the 


kingdom of Christ will be extended 
from the rising to the going down of 
#the sun ; and Antichristianism, Deism, 
Mahometanism, Paganism, and Juda- 
ism, shall all be destroyed, and give 
place to the Redeemer’s throne. By 
the preaching of the Gospel, the read- 
ing of the Bible, and the zeal of Chris- 
tians in every station; by the judgments 
of heaven on the children of men, for 
their iniquities; above all, by the mighty 
efficacy of the Holy Ghost, will the glory 
of the latter days be brought about. Re- 
ligion will then be the grand business 
of mankind. The generality will be 
truly pious; and those who are not, 
Will be anxious to conceal their real 
character; and their sentiments and 
practice have no weight or influence 
en the public mind. The earnest de- 
sire which every pious soul must feel 
for the long continuance of this glory, 
will be gratified to hear, that the time 
mentioned in propheiic language, as 
the period of its duration, is a thousand 
years. Such I believe to be the doc- 
tine of the millennium.—Dr. Bogue. 


New-York Protestant Episcopal Missionary 
Society. 

We have great pleasure in giving place 
to the following acknowledgment of pious 
liberality in the ladies of two of the con- 
gregations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this city; and that pleasure is 
greatly heightened by the knowledge of 

fact, that the ladies of two other con- 
gregations have recently been engaged in 
a similar pious act in reference to the 
General Missionary Society, of which we 
hope soon to see a record. And our gra- 
tification is not less excited by the mu- 
nificence of “ A Friend to Episcopacy,” 
wha@te excellent letter, communicating his 
pious offering, we have been permitted to 
copy, arid whose example is warmly re- 
commended to those members of our com- 
thunion whose wealth enables them to fol- 
low it.-—“ He that soweth plenteously, 
shall reap plenteously.” 


“ The treasurer of the New-York Pro- 
testant Episcopal MissionarySociety grate- 
fully acknowledges the receipt of the fol- 
lowing sums :— 

“ Fifty dollars from: the ladies of the 
congregation of St. Luke’s church, New- 
York, to’ constitute the rector, the Rey. 
George Upfold,.a director for life. 


 Bifty dollars from the ladies of the 
congregation of St. Thomas’s church, 
New-York, to constitute the rector, the 
-_ Cornelius RK. Duffie, a director for 
ire. 

** One hundred dollars from an unknowtr 
donor, (through the post-office,) signed, 
‘A Friend to Episcopacy, 

* Bensanry M. Brown, treasurer. 
© 22d March, 1827.” 


“ Mr. B. M. Brown, treasurer. 
“Sir, 

“TI enclose a bank bill of oné hundred 
dollars, for the use of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Missionary Society. Believing as I 
do, that as the church is constituted 
among us, wherever an Episcon 
gation is established, a bulwark is 
in Zion, guarding aguinst the assaults of 
infidelity from without, and what is as 
important, controlling fanaticism within, 
it is my intention, so long as God shall 
spare my life, and continue to me the 
means, to be a contributor to your society 
amually at least to this limited extent. 

“A Frienp To Episcopacy, 
“ New-York, 21st March, 1827.” 


General Missionury Society. 


The Rev. George Weller, secretary to 
the board of directors of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, has published a notice 
in the Church Register of the 24th of 
March, that the annual meeting of the 
board will be held in the vestry-room of 
St. James’s church, Philadelphia, on “ the 
Thursday following the third Tuesday in 
May,” being the 17th day of that month, 
at ten of the clock in the morning. To 
this notice the following is appended :— 


“ To the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

“ The executive committee of the board 
of directors of the Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, having 
resolved to recommend to the board of 
directors, at their annual meeting in May 
next, the appointment of some fit and qua- 
lified clergyman to regide at Buenos Ayres, 
in South America, the committee are de- 
sirous of being informed of any suitable 
clergyman, who may be willing to devote 
himself to this duty, before the meeting 
of the board. e réquisitions’ of the 
board in point of cliufacter ahd abilities, 
on the part of theiapplicant, are, that‘ he 
is a clergyman table standing in 
this church, atid’ that hie possesses sucht 
qualifications ax may renderhim apt’ ant 
meet for the duties of « missionary ;’ and 
he must produce a recommiendation to 
this effect, from His bishop, with the ad- 
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vice an! consent of the standing commit- 
tee of the diocese to which he belongs. 
In a diocese where there is no bishop, it 
is sufficient that the recommendation be 
signed by the standing committee. Com- 
munications on this subject may be made 
to the secretary as above. 

“* *.* Editors of the Episcopal periodi- 
cal publications are requested to insert 
the above.” 


Protestant Episcopal Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Christianity in the State of 
Mississippi. 

A society with this title was formed at 
Natchez (Mississippi) on the 24th of Ja- 
nuary., The Hon. Chancellor Clarke pre- 
sided at the meeting, and Dr. A. P. Mer- 
rill acted as secretary. The following gen- 
tlemen were chosen the first officers of the 
society :— President, Gov. David Holmes ; 
Vice-President, Rev. Albert A. Muller; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. James Pil- 
more; Recording Secretary, Joseph Dun- 
bar, esq.: Treasurer, Dr. A. P. Merrill; 
Trustees, Rev. James A. Fox, Rev. John 
W. Cloud, Hon. J, G, Clarke, Hon. Peter 
Randolph, Hon. Edward Turner, Hon. 
George Winchester, Dr. A. Merrill, John 
T. Griffith, Henry W. Huntingdon, Joseph 
Barnard, Robert Moore, and James G. 
Wood, esqrs.— Church Register. 


EES 





German Universities. 

In Germany, for a pcpulation of about 
thirty-six millions, there are twenty-two 
universities; six belonging to Prussia, 
three to Bavaria, two to the Austrian 
states, two to the grand duchy of Baden, 
two to the electorate of Hesse Cassel, and 
one to each of the following states—Sax- 
ony, Wirtemburg, Denmark, Hanover, the 
great duchies of Mecklenburg Schwerin 
and Saxe-Weimar, and Switzerland. The 
Roman Catholic part of Germany, contain- 
ing about nineteen millions of inhabitants, 
er only six universities; while the 

otestant part, for seventeen millions of 
inhabitants, has no less than seyenteen.-- 
Christian Observer. 


Meteors. 


Professor Brandos, of Breslau, Prussia, 
states, that he has traced the course of 
thirty-two of the meteors called falling 
stars, and concludes from the phenomena 
that they are probably subject to the 
earth’s attraction, and that they have a 
motion of their own, that the greater 
part of their motion is @fly apparent, and 
arises from the earth passing near them 
jn its annual circuit around the sun,—Jb. 


Romish Intolerance. 


The highly intolerant spirit of the see 


Misecllaneous Articles.—Episcopal Acts. 
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of Rome is strongly shown in a circulap, 
just issued by the pope, ordering all Jews 
to dismiss their Christian servants, fe. 
males as well as males, not exceptin 
such of the former as may be onplenll 
as nurses. This papal bull also prohibits® 
introducing into the houses of Jews, 
Christian for the purpose of lighting fires 
on Friday evenings, on Saturdays, or on 
any Hebrew festival whatever. The vio. 
lators of this inquisitorial order are liable 
to severe penalties, to be inflicted “ at the 
pleasure of the supreme holy congrega. 
tion.” —Jb. 


East-Indian Drawings. 

Amongst the presents made to the muy 
seum of the Calcutta Asiatic Society, are 
various drawings of Buddha shrines and 
temples in Nepal: the drawings are the 
work of a native artist. The artists of 
Nepal commence their education at ter 
years of age, and hence acquire great ma. 
nual dexterity: their apparatus is only a 
piece of charcoal, an iron style, and one 
small brush made of goat’s hair. The 
government have agreed to make over to 
the Asiatic Society, for publication, all 
documents of a description calculated to 
illustrate the geography, statistics, or his- 
tory of India.—Jd. 


Products of the Burmese Empire. 

Among the chief natural products of 
the Burman empire, which are articles of 
exportation, or likely to become so, are 
rice, cotton, indigo, cardamoms, pepper, 
aloes, sugar, saltpeter, salt, teak timber, 
sticklac, terra japonica, areca nuts, fustic, 
honey, bees’ wax, ivory, rubies, and sap- 
phires. ‘The mineral products are iron, 
copper, lead, gold, silver, antimony, white 
marble, limestone, and coal. The teak 
forests are described to be equal to any 
possible demand, for a period beyond 
computation.— Jd. 


EPISCOPAL ACTS. 
In the Diocese of Connecticut. 


On the afternoon of the third Sunday in 
Lent, the holy and apostolic rite of confire 
mation was administered by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Brownell, in Christ church, 
Hartford, to 44 persons, nine of whom 
were members of Washington College.— 
Episcopal Watchman. 

On January 21st, in Christ church, Hart- 
ford, William Lewis was admitted to the 
holy order of deacons by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Brownell; and has since been en- 
gaged as an assistant to the Rev. Mr. 
Judah, at Bridgeport.—Jé. 


In the Diocese of New-York. 
On the second Sunday in Lent, Marék 
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11th, the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart held 
an ordination in St. John’s chapel in this 
city, when Mr. William K. Whittingham, 
an alumnus. of the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United-States, and the li- 
brarian of that institution, was admitted 
to the holy order of deacons. Morning 
prayer was read by the Rev. Samuel H. 
Turner, D. D., professor of biblical learn- 
ing, and the interpretation of Scripture, 
in the said seminary; and after a sermon 
by the bishop, the exhortation to the can- 
didate was delivered by the Rev. William 
Berrian, an assistant minister of Trinity 
church, New-York. The candidate was 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Turner. 

On Thursday the 22d instant, St. John’s 
church, Stillwater, was consecrated by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart ; who offi- 
ciated at Waterford on Friday, at Lan- 
singburg on Saturday morning, and at 
Troy on Saturday evening, and on the 
morning, afternoon, and evening of Sun- 
day. In the morning, in the church at 
Troy, after a sermon suited to the occa- 
sion, a collection was made fgr mission- 
ary purposes in this st to the amount 
of 130 dollars; and in afternoon, con- 
firmation was administered to 73 persons. 


Diocese of Nova-Scotia. 


At a convocation held in King’s College, 
Windsor, on the 7th of February, 1827, 
the Rev. Hibbert Binney, M. A., wag ad- 
mitted to the degrees of bachelor and doc- 
tor in civil law, by acclamation. And the 
honorary degree of doctor in civil law was 
conferred on the following gentlemen :— 
The venerable Aubrey George Spencer, 
archdeacon of Bermuda; the venerable 
George Okill Stuart, archdeacon of Upper- 
Canada; the Rev. John Millidge, rector 
of Annapolis; the Rev. Thomas Boulby 
Rowland, rector of Shelburne; James Stu- 
art, esq., his majesty’s attorney-general of 
Lower-Canada; Benjamin De St. Croix, 
esq. M. D. of Charlotte-Town, in Prince 
Edward Island. 





Obituary Notices. 


For the Christian Journal. 


The columns of the daily papers have 
already recorded the lamented decease of 
Antuony Breecker, Esquire. One who 
loved and respected him, and whose pri- 
vilege it was to be with him in his last 
hours, asks leave to place in yourJournal 
this brief memorial. 

The excellence of his disposition, his 
urbanity and gentleness of deportment, 
the sincerity of his friendships, his power 
to communicate instruction and pleasure 
by drawing upon the stores of a classical, 





cultivated, and highly poetical mind, and 
theunitormly correct and moral bias of his 
character—these have been fully acknow- 
ledged; and they will be long attested in 
the regrets of a large circle whom he had 
most cordially and sincerely endeared. 
His kindness and affection also in more re- 
tired iife, in the sphere of his immediate 
connexions and relatives, are the subject 
of unqualified praise; and have caused 
his loss to be most deeply lamented there, 
where he was best and most intimately 
known. His whole life indeed gave evi- 
dence to what on his dying bed he de- 
clared, that he had ever maintained a con- 
scious sense of his immortality, and had 
endeavoured to live under a feeling of his 
accountability to God. 

But grateful as it was to him to reflect, 
that so far as his example had éxtended 
its influence, it had always been on the 
side of virtue,—yet he confessed himself 
too sensible of numerous omissions of 
duty, and especially too sensible of the 
absence and neglect of religious motive 
in his best actions, to repose upon any 
plea of merit, a claim to the Divine appro- 
bation and reward: on the contrary, he 
embraced with thanktulness, and endea- 
voured earnestly to improve, the time and 
space which were extended him, to re- 
view the tenor of his life; expressing the 
frequent wish that it had been more de- 
voted to God, and the resolution, if still 
he should be spared, to seek supremely 
His favour. And while in the full posses- 
sion of his reasoning faculties, and with 
his native acuteness of mind entirely un- 
clouded, his spirit calm, collected, and 
unmoved, even by the sctual spproach of 
death, looked out upon the tract of being 
which was before him, with a clearness 
of perception, and an undoubting belief 
of the certainties of a future state, which 
philosophy might have gloried to behold, 
yet realizing also the purity and holiness 
of Him, in whose’ presence he was about to 
appear, and the claims which He possess- 
ed to the service and devotion of all to 
whom He had given opportunities to know 
His will, and talents to promote His glory, 
he bowed down all pretensions before Him, 
with the humility of a confirmed Chris- 
tian and the submissiveness of a child. 

Penitent, prayerful, but patient and en- 
tirely resigned, he placed his only hope 
of pardon and eternal fife in the sacrifice, 
the mediation and intercession of the Son 
af God: and firm in the belief of His di- 
vinity, he breathed put his soul with a 
tranquillity which faith ondy could in- 
spire, and his last words of exultation and 
of triumph were, “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” 


{In unison of feeling with their corre- 
spondent on this lamented occasion, the 
publishers of the Christjan Journal have 
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thought proper to close this article with 
the following offering to departed worth, 
which appeared in the Morning Chronicle 
shortly her the decease of Mr. Bleecker. } 


A DIRGE. 


Weep, ye who feel the spring’s warm sun, 
And watch its earliest flowers— 

They'll blossom o’er the grave of one 
Of enviable powers. 

Oh! weep that from the list of men 
Life’s polish’d circles claim, 

Desth’s messenger, with cruel pen, 
Has stricken Bleecker’s name. 

Mourn, ye who love refinement, taste, 
Who talent ean admire— 

The tomb encloses one who graced 
The bar, and strung the lyre. 

Oh! mourn that the cold sod shall press 
Upon a heart so warm; 

Where virtue, with its loveliness, 
To honour gave a charm. 

Grieve, ye who walk this transient earth, 
And heedlessly pass on— 

For one who added to its worth, 
Is now for ever gone. 

And ye who talk ot friendship’s name, 
And with it pleasure blend, 

Long will ye grieve, if ye may claim 
The title of Ais friend. 

ESTELLE. 


Died in this city, on Sunday, March 25, 
in the 66th year of his age, Mr. Wirt1am 
Browy, father of the Rev. John Brown, of 
Newburgh. Less than a week before, he 
was in his usual excellent health, a 
been taken ill only on the preceding Wed- 
nesday. The esteem in which he was held 
by a large circle of friends, was manifest- 
ed by the unusual number who assembled 
to pay the last offices of respect and affec- 
tion. And that esteem was richly merited. 
The strictest honesty and integrity, and an 
amiable, frank, and friendly deportment, 
marked his intercourse with society. Toa 
large domestic circle he was endeared by 
the fidelity with which he discharged the 
obligations arising out of the domestic 
connexions. He had been, from early 
life, connected with the parish of Trinity 
church, in this city; and uniformly ma- 
nifested a great love of order and har- 
mony in the church; an affectionate at- 
tachment to his pastors; and an exem- 
plary regularity in attendance on divine 
service. Although advanced in life, his 
death was sudden, and adds to the many 
monitions which we have of the uncer- 
tainty of the continuance of our proba- 
tion. On that probation, from which we 
may, at any moment, be called, «n awful 
issue is depending. May the momentous 
truth be duly, and by God’s grace, effec- 
tually, laid to heart ! 


Died in London, on the Sth of January 
last, his royal highness the Duke of York, 
presumptive heir to the crown of Eng-- 
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land, in the 64th year of his age—fos 
Many years commander-in-chief of the 
British se in which capacity he is said 


to have ren 
country. 


essential services to hig 


_ » 


Died on the 27thof January last, at the 


lodge of Ail Souls? College, after a long 
illness, the Hon. and Right Rev. Epwarp 
Leceg, lord bishop of Oxford, and warden 
of All Souls. His lordship was elected 
fellow of All Souls from Christ church, 
In 1815, on the death of Dr. Jackson, he 
was promoted to the see of Oxford; and; 
in 1817, succeeded Dr. Isliam as warden 
of All Souls. His lordship was born in 
1767, took the degree of B. C. L. in 1791, 
and of D. C. L. in 1805. He was the se 
venth son of William, the second earl of 
Dartmouth. —Christian Remembrancer. 


Died, Sertrmus Cortinson, D. D., prov 
vost of Queen’s College, Oxford, Margaret 
professor of divinity, prebendary of Wor. 
cester, and rector of Dowlish Wake and 
Nowlish West, Somersetshire, in his 88th 
year. The dutigg of his provostship, to 
which situation was unanimously elect. 
ed, and which he enjoyed for a longer 
riod than any former provost, were de 
charged by him with great ability, dili- 
gence, and discretion. By the society, 
over which he so long presided, his me- 
mory will be cherished with grateful ve. 
neration. In 1798 he was unanimously 
elected Margaret professor of divinity, 
In his office of professor he laboured with 
unexampled efficiency and zeal. The lec 
tures on the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England, which he delivered 
in that capacity, evinced deep research, 
sound judgment, correct and en 
views of religion, and great moderation. 
He was justly esteemed by the university, 
as having rendered a most important ser- 
vice by those lectures. So great was his 
anxiety to be useful in that department, 
that he delivered a course of lectures at 
the age of 80. He frequently preached 
before the university, even when he had 
arrived at a very advanced age. The ser- 
mons which he delivered before that au- 
dience, exhibited decisive proofs of a vi- 
gorous and acute mind, habituated to calm 
and patient inquiry, and to close and ac- 
curate reasoning. His delivery was pecu- 
liarly impressive, and never failed to pro- 
duce a very powerful effect on the minds 
of his numerous'hearers. His character 
was marked by very high independence. 
To all public institutions of ackno 
utility he was a liberal benefactor. In so- 
cial intercourse he exhibited a disposition 
singularly benevolent. No uncharitable’ 
nor unkind expressions fell from his lips. 
He possessed remarkable urbanity of man- 
ners, and retained, even to: the last con- 
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clusion of life, unabated cheerfulness and 
unimpaired energy of mind. Though his 
framewas weak and delicate, yet he en- 

almost uninterrupted health, the 
reward of the regular habits to which he 
had adhered from his earliest years ~ 


After a very short il he closed a Jong 
aod hseful life, which bad been uniformly 
distinguished by unaffected piety. Dr. 
Collinson took his degree of M.A. in 
1767; B.D. in 1792; and D. D. in 1795. 
In 1778 he was presented to the rectories 
above mentioned, of which J. Hanning, 
esq. is the patron. In 1796 he succeeded 
Dr. Fothergill as provost of Queen’s Col- 
lege; and in 1798, as before stated, was 
elected Margaret professor of divinity, in 
the room of Dr. Neve, of Merton College. 
Dr. Collinson was for some years one of 
the city lecturers, but resigned in 1795. 
~Ib. 

Died in Ireland, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Prunxertr, bishop of Meath, aged 89 years. 


Died at Three-Rivers, Lower-Canada, 
the Rev. R. Q. Snort, aged 68, and for 26 
years rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
church there. 


The brief historical notice in the first 
of the following selected articles, and the 
singularity of character described in the 
second, will account for their appearance 
in this department of the Journal :— 

Died at Baltimore, on the 14th Febru. 
ary, 1827, Jacon Nurser, in the 114th 

of his age—called the Patriarch of 
itimave. He was 27 years old when he 
came to this country from Germany. He 
then served five years in the military ser- 
vice, and was at the battle and surrender 
of Lewisbourg in the year 1745, after 
which he came to Baltimore, and remained 
till his death. At his arrival, he found but 
two houses on the west side of Market- 
street bridge, one belonging to Alexander 
Lawson, the other to Daniel Bernard, who 
kept a tavern and made soap. Soon after 
came a single man, by the name of An- 
drew Steiger, a butcher. On the other 
side of the bridge there was a little vil- 
lage, he believed of seven houses. 


Died suddenly, on the 5th of March, 
1827, near Pottsville, Mount Carbon, 
Pennsylvania, Jor Wess, the Natty Bum- 
po of the Schuylkill mountains. Joe was 
ahunter. His langusge, his manners, his 
hunting shirt, his rifle, and his faithful 
hound, to which he was much attached, 
almost led one to believe he sat to the 
author of the Pioneers for the interesting 
picture of the Leather Stocking. Joe in- 
habited, for many years, a rude cabin in 
‘the wild and romantic defile formed by 
the Sharp and Second Mountains, remote 
from the habitation of the rest of his spe- 
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cies. There he lived and there he died. 
The@ugh rough in his language, and un- 
couth in his exterior, he possessed much 
of the milk of humen kindness in his com- 
position, and will be remembered. 
—_—ae eee 
Biblical Reader. 

We have been favoured with a copy of 
this compilation, which was published 
last year at Boston. The compiler is the 
Rev. J. L. Blake, « respectable clergyman . 
ot the Episcopal Church. The compiler 
states his object to be the presenting, in 
a single volume, such selections from the 
Scriptures as are particularly interesting 
and instructive to the rising generation, 
and also to revive in our seminaries the 
reading of the holy Scriptures, which, of 
late years, has been too much negiected— 
this being designed us a class book. The 
selections, as far as we have examined 
them, are judiciously made, and calcu. 
lated to effect the purpose of the com- 
piler. The Bible abounds in passeges of 
the most attractive character for youth, 
and we would have them early made ac- 
quainted with them. We have never met 
with any well founded objections to placing 
the Scriptures before them in schools. This 
voiume is well adapted to this purpose. 
The mode chosen by the compiler, is that 
of presenting connected passages in the 
form of a chapter, with a few questions 
appended to try the memory of the pupil ; 
these are followed by some brief practical 
observations, “ most of them selected 
from commentators of acknowledged ta- 
lents and piety.” 

The work is not, perhaps, unsuitable 
for Bible classes, and might be found use- 
ful in Sunday schools and the family circle. 

It is well printed, and ornan:ented with 
a number of wood cuts.— Church Register. 

The Biblical Reader is tor sale at the 
office of the Christian Journal. 














The Gospel Messenger. 

We have received some of the numbers 
of a weekly paper under this title, pub- 
lished at Auburn in this state, and edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Rudd, principal of the aca- 
demy, and rector of St. Peter’s church, in 
that village, and for many years rector of 
St. John’s church, Elizabeth-Town, New- 
Jersey. As the first numbers, published in 
January, did not reach us, we have not seen 
the prospectus. We learn, however, that 
it is afforded at the low price of one dol- 
lar and a half per annum. It is evidently 
intended, as might be expected, to sup- 
port good morals, and to maintain the 
doctrines and principles of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, «s set forth in her ex- 
cellent formulary; and there is no doubt 
but this object will be faithfully main- 
tained. The number for the 10th of March 
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informs us, that a Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and Piety has teen 
instituted in the western parts of the 
state, and that in future the Gospel Mes- 
senger will be published under its imme- 
diate patronage. We bid it welcome, and 
bope it will ere long be enabled, by addi- 
tional patronage, to put on a more enlarged 
and comely form than it at present wears. 


oes eee 
The Christian Sentinel. 


We have recently received the prospec- 
tus of a new religious and literary perio- 
dical, intended to be published at Mon- 
treal, Canada, and to be conducted by the 
clergy of the established church, under the 
sanction of the lord pishop of the diocese, 
to be entitled The Christian Sentinel, and 
Anglo-Canadian Churchman’s Magazine. 
It is intended that this werk shali be pub- 
lished every second month, in numbers of 
60 octavo pages each, at two dollars per 
annum, payable in advance. ‘The first 
number, for January and February, was to 
have been issued on the first of March. 
We with pleasure give place to the pro- 
spectus, and offer our best wishes for the 
prosperity of a work which promises to 
be conducted with great ability, and to be 
the means of much usefulness in the ex- 
tensive district of country whose wants, in 
respect to the objects therein stated, it is 
jntended to supply. 

* the design of this undertaking is, 
generally, to circulate throughout this ex- 
tensive diocese the genuine principles of 
the catholic church of Christ, by the pub- 
lication of articles, some original and some 
selected, on topics both doctrinal «nd prac- 
tical ;—and especially to defend the apos- 
tolic constitution, orthodox doctrines, and 
scriptural :itual, of the national church of 
England, by elucidation, by argument, and 
by appeal to the authorities of sacred Scrip- 
tures, of the ancient fathers, and of eccle- 
siastical history. 

In aceomplishing this desirable end, 
all dereliction of Christian charity isstrong- 
ly deprecated ;—indeed, the earnest desire 
of the editor is never to act on the offen- 
sive, but, like a good sentinel, tc defend 
one’s own post, and to watch with vigi- 
lance the motions of an enemy from whiat- 
ever quarter. This work, therefore, in that 
portion which may be devoted to polemics, 
will only defend the doctrines, discipline, 
and rights of the church, on points where- 
in that hallowed establishment may have 
been previously uttacked. 

“Communications from all quarters will 
be thankfully received; but it is to be un- 
derstood that they must be of a descrip- 
tion tending more or less to effect the de- 
sign above stated ;—articles therefore, 
which ure purely political, literary, or sci- 
entific, will not be admissible. Party po- 
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litics will be altogether avoided, excepts. 
ing so far as the indissoluble connexion” 
between church and state may sometimes 
render a slight allusion unavoidable. Two 
or three pages will be open to poetica} 
productions. ' 

‘“* The proceedings of religious societies 
in these provinces, and in the parent state, 
will be briefly recorded; more particulars — 
ly those two pre eminent institutions, to 
which, under the Divine blessing, the Aq 
glo Canadian Cl.urch owes the deepest ob. ~ 
ligations, viz. ‘ the Society for the Pro. ~ 
pgation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and ‘the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ’—The leading religious pub. 
lications of the day will sometimes pass 
under review, and the biography of emi. 
nent churchmen will, it is hoped, occa 
sionally afford pleasure and proiit. Eccle. 
Siastical promotions will be noticed, and 
in short, any proceedings or events likely 
to prove interesting to the members of the 
church in general, and to the clergy in 
particular. 

** The first number will .contain a short 
memoir of the life and labours of the late 
lord bishop of Quebec, the venerable fae ~ 
ther of the Anglo-Canadian Church. 

* All communications to be addressed 
(free of expense) to the editor, the Rey. 
B. B. Stevens, chaplain to the forces, 
Montreal.” ¢ 


Episcopal Watchman. 
“J have set thee a watchman upon the house of Israel.” 
At p.32 of our present vol. we noticed 
the discontinuance of the Churchman’s 
Magazive, and inserted the prospectus ofa 
weekly paper intended to supply its place, 
under the utle of the “ Episcopal Watch- 
man.” We have just received the first 
nuniber of this p«per, and have merely 
room to say we are much pleased with its 
appearance, and have no doubt it will 
meet, as we are persuaded it will merit, 
ample support. 
—_———= 
Calendar for May, 1827. 
1. St. Philip and St. James. 
6. Third Sunday after Easter. 
9. Pinckney Lecture, South-Carolina. 
13. Fourth Sunday after Exster. 
20. Fifth, or Rogation Sunday. 
21. 
2:. > Rogation Days. 
23. 











24. Ascension Day. 
27. Sunday after Ascension. 


Ecclesiastical Meetings in May, 1827. 
2. Mississippi Convention meets. 
8. Pennsylvania Convention meets. 
17. Virginia Convention meets. 





50. New-Jersey Convention meets: 
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